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Springfield Gathering One of Inspiration and 
Consecration 
Reported by George L. Rinkliff 


J. Milton Deck of Philadelphia, Pa., newly elected president of the Brother- 
hood of the United Lutheran Church in American. Mr. Deck is the son of the 
late Rey. John P. Deck, who was pastor of St. Michael’s Church, German- 
town, Philadelphia. The late Rev. Luther B. 
Deck of the Pacific Synod was his brother. Mr. 
Deck is a member of Old St. John’s Church, 
Philadelphia. He has been active for many 
years in the Luther League and Brotherhood 
work and has served on committees of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He was formerly 
president of the Luther Social Union of Phila- 
delphia. His occupation is public accountant. 

THE BROTHERHOOD of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, meet- 
ing in Springfield, Ohio, from Octo- 
ber 11 to 13, elected J. Milton Deck 
of Philadelphia to the presidency of 
the organization; Alfred Arneson 
of Chicago, first vice-president; 
Laurence F. Speckman of Louis- 
ville, Ky., second vice-president; 
Oliver C. C. Fetta of Indianapolis, 
third vice-president; O. Roy Frankenfield of Philadelphia, 
recording secretary; and Harry A. Fritch of Allentown, 
Pa., treasurer. Elected to membership on the Executive 
Committee were Francis K. Ford of Niagara Falls; Fred 
Wessels of Savannah, Ga.; H. E. Isenhour of Salisbury, 
N. C.; and the Rev. Charles Brobst of Kutztown, Pa. 

Those in attendance at the convention heard the respon- 
sibilities and opportunities of men in the church discussed 
by both clergymen and laymen. The Rev. A. M. Knudsen, 
president of the Pacific Synod, recently called by the Board 
of American Missions as‘Divisional Secretary of English 
Missions, preached the convention sermon at the Fourth 
Lutheran Church on Sunday evening, October 11. He 
reminded the assembled delegates of the Christian em-» 
phasis upon the necessity for being something as an an- 
tecendent to doing something. The following morning, at 
the first business session of the convention, a former pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood, the Hon. John L. Zimmerman of 
Springfield, welcomed the delegates to his home town, and 
urged consideration of the ultimate organic union of all 
Lutheran bodies in North America. Dr. Zimmerman was 
designated by the committee on arrangements for the con- 
vention as honorary chairman of the gathering. 


J. MILTON DECK 


Union Desirable ‘ 

Emphasis upon desirability of organic union of all Lu- 
theran bodies was the chief note of the address of Dr. 
John A. Christianson of Chicago, president of the Federa- 
tion of Lutheran Brotherhoods, at the convention banquet 
in the Wittenberg College field house on Monday evening. 
As important steps toward greater Lutheran co-opera- 
tion, Dr. Christianson appealed for a better acquaintance- 
ship among Lutherans, a better knowledge of the Lutheran 
bodies of North America by the membership of each body, 
and a clearer understanding of what is essentially Lu- 
theran in doctrine and practice. The second speaker at the 
banquet, F. B. Clausen, D.D., president of Waterloo Col- 
lege, Waterloo, Ontario, discussed the 
tendency of human beings to declare 
a moratorium on Christianity. The 
claims of Christianity upon the hearts 
of men, Dr. Clausen explained, are not 
generally rejected outright, but are 
looked upon as too idealistic for im- 
mediate acceptance in human living. 
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Such a tendency toward a moratorium, Dr. Clausen said, 


_ fails to recognize the fact that Christianity is the great 


dynamic, changing the hearts of individuals, and enabling 
them to live up to Christian standards. 


Interesting Addresses 
During the other Monday sessions, the convention heard 
Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College, 
Newberry, S. C.,; the Hon. John F. Kramer of Mansfield, 
Ohio; C. L. Miller, D.D., superintendent of the Iron Moun- 
tain School in Virginia; H. Torrey Walker, representing 


the Board of American Missions; 8. J. McDowell, D.D., of ' 


Baltimore; and Francis K. Ford, the latter four present- 
ing the cause of the Iron Mountain School. 

Dr. Kinard pleaded for the courage of the crusader and 
the confidence of the conquerer in the hearts of the mem- 
bership of the church in meeting conditions with which 
the church must deal. 

Mr. Kramer, speaking upon the subject, “Recruiting the 
Men of the Church for Greater Stewardship,” cautioned 
his hearers against assuming that men are called into 
Christian service because God might otherwise be lim- 
ited. The need involved, he said, is man’s need. 

At the Tuesday sessions, addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. Gould Wickey, Ph.D., executive secretary of the 
Board of Education, and H. D. Hoover, D.D., Ph.D., §.T.D., 
of Gettysburg Seminary. Dr. Wickey’s subject was “A 
New Vision of the Brotherhood in the Church’s Program.” 

“Brotherhoods,” Dr. Wickey said, in outlining the desir- 
able place of such organizations in the life of the congre- 
gation, “are not critics of the church, its council, and its 
organizations. The Brotherhoods are not cliques to run 
the church. The Brotherhoods are not financial cranks to 
be turned by ministers whenever money is needed. The 
purpose of Brotherhoods must be co-ordinated with the 
purpose of the church. They must develop the unused 
talents of men, and awaken them to a realization that they 
are saved to serve.” 

In the closing session of the convention, Dr. Hoover 
urged that all men of the church would place greater em- 
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phasis upon the necessity for thorough preparation for 
service in the church. If the work of the convention was 
to bear fruit, he said, such fruit must appear in the life 
of the congregations of which the church is composed. 

The convention adopted an annual 
budget of $8,700 for the ensuing 
biennium, revised the plan of support 
for the budget, and directed the Broth- 
erhood officers to take steps for a 
closer integration of the work of the 
Brotherhood with the program of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


.D., Secretary 
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THE ELECTOR SAID “NO” 


Mrs. W. J. Dentler Uncovers an Incident in the Life of Melanchthon 


IT IS ASTONISHING sometimes to think on how the course 
of world events has been altered by a single word. Destinies 
of nations have hung upon a single “yes” or “no” of some 
important person, and the happiness or ruin of countless 
thousands has hinged upon those little words. Ordinarily 
it is rather useless to contemplate what might have been 
under circumstances that were not, yet sometimes the 
query just forces itself upon us. 

Had the Elector John Frederick of Saxony in 1535 said 
“Yes” to Luther and Melanchthon, instead of a point blank 
“No,” regarding the latter’s proposed visit to France, 
might that country have joined the 
Protestant states of Europe? 

Wherever the doctrines of the Ger- 
man Reformers were discussed, there 
the name of Dr. Melanchthon was 
bound to be given large place in the 
conversation. His name was familiar 
everywhere, because his reputation 
for learning and his fairness in all 
questions of dispute had spread far 
beyond the confines of Saxony. Per- 
haps the reason for it can best be 
understood by recalling the com- 
ments of two of his most famous 
biographers. 

Matthesius, in writing the life of 
his friend, said: “Possessed of 
the most benignant temper, he 
was formed to pacify the 
world, and inherited the 
blessedness of the peace- 
maker.” Cox says that “in 
him was the singular and 
pleasing union of the Chris- 
tian and the hero.” 

Francis, the King of France, 
was one of those who, on hear- 
ing of his fame, desired to 
know more of him and to hear 
from him at firsthand his 
opinions on the all-absorbing 
religious questions of the day. 
The King’s interest in the revival of literature was well 
known, and he had expressed himself on many occasions as 
not well satisfied with existing conditions in the church. 


His sister, Queen Margaret of Navarre, who had become 
a convert to the Reformed faith, often talked to her brother 
about Dr. Melanchthon of Wittenberg, expressing a desire 
to see this man “of exalted piety, profound learning, and 
singular eloquence.” The more she talked of him, the more 
interested the King became, until he decided to send an 
urgent invitation for him to come to the French Court to 
discuss religious matters. Voraeus Fossa was sent to Wit- 
tenberg bearing a cordial letter, a few sentences from 
which we give. 

“Francis, by the grace of God, King of France, to our 
beloved Philip Melanchthon, greeting: 

“.,...1 wish you to come the very first opportunity and 
fully confer with some of our most eminent doctors on the 
reconciliations of opinions, and on other things susceptible 
of improvement in the government of the church, for 
which I feel the greatest solicitude and anxiety. ... Your 
visit will be most grateful to me, and you are at perfect 
liberty to come either in a private or public character, and 
be assured you will find me, as indeed I always have been, 
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most desirous of promoting your glory, reputation, and 
comfort both at home and abroad.” 

From the.town of Guise, the twenty-eighth day of June, 
one thousand five hundred and thirty-five. (June 28, 1535.) 
Francis also promised letters of safe conduct. 

Melanchthon, as can well be imagined, was overjoyed to 
receive the invitation. Luther, too, shared his enthusiasm, 
and visioned far-reaching results from the proposed visit. 
Some of the Wittenbergers felt that much good would re- 
sult from the interview, while others confessed that with 
the Protestant persecutions going on in France, he could 
not help being in danger. 

No step could be taken, however, 
without the consent of the Elector 
John Frederick, and when he was 
approached in the matter, his answer 
was a flat “No!” Luther used all of 
his most persuasive argument to 
bring about a change of opinion, but 
the Elector was adamant. Although 
he himself was a devout Lutheran, 
and willing to risk his life for the 
cause, as he did twelve years later, 
he would not give permission for 
Melanchthon to go. He was in mortal 
fear of offending the Emperor 
Charles V. To seem to be 
spreading the Protestant re- 
ligion into Catholic France 
might bring’ upon Saxony a 
crushing Imperial blow. At 
least that possibility could 
not be risked. 

On the other hand, he did 
not wish to offend King Fran- 
cis, so to His Majesty he sent 
this excuse. Pestilence had 
taken so many away from 
Wittenberg to Jena, that he 
could not at this strategic 
moment spare Melanchthon. 
When times should be better, 
he would gladly aid Francis. 

Melanchthon was deeply disappointed and sick at heart 
from being denied this marvelous opportunity to discuss 
the important question of the Reformed faith with Francis. 
He sent a long letter of regret to the French King. In the 
first two or three pages he congratulated the King on his 
interest in religious matters, and on his methods of dis- 
cussing some of the evils present in the church. He further 
entreated him to keep that which is most holy in the 
church, and not make the intemperate changes that some 
reformers were advocating. Then came his deep regrets: 

“When I received your royal invitation, God is my wit- 
ness how much I labored immediately to comply with it; 
for nothing would gratify me so much as to be of some 
service to the church according to my feeble capacity, and 
I indulge the most pleasing anticipations from my knowl- 
edge of the piety, the moderation, and the constant aim 
to promote the glory of Christ displayed by your Majesty. 
... May Christ preserve your Majesty in prosperity and 
safety, that your government may promote the general 
happiness of the world and the glory of God.” 

Almost simultaneously came letters from two French 
Cardinals, Bellaius and Langey, urging, even pressing 
Melanchthon to come to France. Bellaius wrote: “Apply 
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your utmost power, my dear Melanchthon, by the help of 
God, to promote this general pacification, and you will have 
the concurrent approbation of all good men, especially of 
Francis, not only the most Christian King in name and 
title, but in truth. ... I hope everything from your meet- 
ing.... Yours from my very heart, Bellaius.” 

Langey added his pleadings, closing with: “I exhort you, 
I conjure you for Christ’s sake not to neglect the present 
occasion of accomplishing a business of all others the most 
glorious in which mortals can be engaged.” 

Luther again begged the Elector to give his consent for 
the visit, but his ‘“‘No” remained No. English writers, in- 
cluding King Henry VIII, were convinced that if Melanch- 
thon could have gone, France would have been won for 
Protestantism. 

The French invitations had scarcely been received and, 
by force, declined by Melanchthon, when he was invited 
by the English King to come to his country to discuss the 
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Protestant doctrines with him. He offered “safe conduct” 
and went further even than King Francis, by offering to 
send hostages to guarantee the Doctor’s safe return to 
Wittenberg. Yet there was no greater leniency on the part 
of the Elector regarding the English invitation than there 
was with the one from France. No amount of persuasion 
on Luther’s part could avail. “Who knows,” he urged, 
“what God may intend to accomplish? His wisdom is 
greater than ours and his will superior.” 

If Elector John Frederick ever wavered in his mind for 
a moment, he was soon steadied by the recurring thought, 
“But what of Emperor Charles V?” and so the continued 
and emphatic “No!” 

Had he said “Yes” would the religious history of France 
have been different? Could Melanchthon have accepted 
King Henry VIII’s invitation might England today be 
Lutheran instead of Episcopalian? We can never know, 
yet the question continually challenges our thought. 


POLITICAL “ISMS” 


Lutheran Editors Consider Propriety of Discussing Such Political Developments 
as Communism, Fascism, Etc., at Omaha Convention 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 


THE EDITOR OF THE LUTHERAN was appointed to 
read a paper introducing the above subject. After 
indicating that the terms Communism, Fascism, and 
Capitalism are variously understood, he continued: 

Obviously one’s first effort must be directed toward de- 
fining the terms as they are used in the discussion. By 
“political”? we shall mean the principles of government be- 
lieved in by one or several groups of citizens and propa- 
gated for adoption as determining the civil power. As 
Communism, we will accept the main principles enunciated 
by Karl Marx, allowing for their expansion and applica- 
tion by the Third Internationale and set forth as the plat- 
form of the Communist Party, United States of America, 
Earl Browder, secretary, and candidate for president. By 
Fascism, we will mean the establishment of agencies of 
production as the foci of government and the displacement 
at least in part of geographical areas and groups of cit- 
izens as the sole unit of representation. Incidentally, we 
must not completely ignore a third term, namely, Capital- 
ism, since both Fascism and Communism are aimed at its 
destruction. By Capitalism, we will understand that econo- 
mic system in which there is little or no limitation to the 
individual’s right to accumulate and control wealth. 

It is then concerning these three words and the systems 
they connote that we inquire concerning the propriety of 
discussing them in our church journals. I suppose we will 
also need to define the field which the church’s ministry 
by periodicals is expected to occupy. This field I roughly 
conceive to be that area of thought which concerns the 
Christian religion and that fellowship of believers in Christ 
which we call the church. If the claims of Capitalism, 
Fascism and Communism concern the promulgation and 
acceptance of the Way of Salvation which we have in Holy 
Scripture; if the community of believers in Christ is af- 
fected by the tenets of the groups espousing them; and if a 
correct appreciation of the connection of civil government 
and God is involved; then there is justification for properly 
aimed and guided discussion of these systems of economic 
organization in the church paper. I think an examination 
will reveal about them the following characterizations: 

Communism is the vigorous foe of the Christian religion 
and of the Christian Church. 


Fascism requires a regimentation of the content of re- 
ligion and of the organization of the church that will bring 
about sooner or later a complete subordination of spiritual 
to civil authority. This both limits spiritual freedom and 
claims for the state a sphere of control for which the state 
lacks the necessary prerogatives. 

Capitalism, to the degree that it has a philosophy con- 
stantly swerves toward a form of material patronage of 
the spiritual and thus tends to breed injustice, inequality 
and social discontent. 


Common Characteristics 


However hostile to each other the advocates of these 
three “isms” may be, they have this in common, that all 
have originated in and been fostered by economic dis- 
content. They are the phenomena of class distinctions and 
they develop class hatreds. Each has a dialectic, that is, 
a philosophical defense for its tenets. Their several sys- 
tems of doctrine are defended by learned men, frequently 
such as have been defeated in their competition with more 
successful groups in society. A final element common to 
all seems to be a militant enthusiasm for the principles 
they embrace that strongly prejudices them against the 
reasoning that would admit of half-way expedients,—com- 
promises one might call them. Both Fascism and Com- 
munism justify the practise of resort to violence to es- 
tablish and continue their hold on government capitalism, 
where it has been faced with the ultimatum to surrender 
private ownership, has defended itself by police and mil- 
itary power. 

We cite these characteristics that all three “isms” have 
exhibited because in their philosophy, in their appeal to 
class feeling and in their resort to violence or to the use 
of force, they act contrary to the teachings of Christ and 
to the methods of propagation inherent in our Christian 
religion. While under any of them, the church can and 
does maintain a hidden or a very difficult existence, yet 
against all of them the church must, if true to its gospel, 
offer such opposition as the grace at its disposal permits. 
Jesus Christ expects the most favorable conditions pos- 
sible for winning men to faith. 
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Religion Expelled 


To the form of Communism which Karl Marx framed 
into a system and which in Russia has been most nearly 
given complete power, the doctrines of Christianity are 
diametrically opposed. No compromise with it is possible. 
Indeed none would be permitted by the Communists them- 
selves. Earl Browder in a series of questions addressed 
him by a group of students from Union Theological Sem- 
inary on February 15, 1935, gave categorical expression 
to the impossibility of any compromise with religion of 
our sort that calls for acceptance of a spiritual, flesh-sur- 
viving nature in man or that depends on any influence on 
human society and human conduct that is of a higher than 
natural source. (See the pamphlet of Browder’s, “Religion 
and Communism.”’) 

Karl Marx in his early twenties joined at the university 
a group of Germans known as the Young Hegelians and 
never had other than a pagan philosophy. The formula, 
“Religion is the opiate of the people,” either came from 
him or is implied in his teaching. An emphasis on human 
freedom is used by Communists to justify denial of force 
against the religious views of any individual who might 
be inclined to adopt their economic principles, but the 
equivalent of force or actual persecution is characteristic 
of the movement in Russia and Spain. The party is mili- 
tantly, atheistic. 

It is sometimes asserted that Communism is in itself a 
religion. This is true only in so far as the philosophy of 
Marx holds that there can be found an adjustment of so- 
ciety’s forces and nature’s resources that is productive of 
more evenly distributed rewards of labor and of a better 
state. To choose to fit into this kind of destiny rather 
than to oppose it (as does capitalism according to com- 
munism) is the higher, nobler and truer aspiration of the 
members of society. This is the substitute for religion. 
It is not an opiate; it is the guillotine of faith in eternal 
values. 

A mere statement of the basic tenets of the communist 
system indicates that the church is bound by its own prin- 
ciples to oppose it. Denying the existence of the soul does 
not take the spirit from the man. Hurling anathemas at 
God does not make man any less answerable to Him for 
the deeds done in the flesh. The destruction of classes by 
the reduction of all to one class does not justify rejection 
of spirtuality in order to concentrate completely on move- 
ments to relieve mankind of its sufferings from poverty 
and misgovernment. Communism leads its followers into 
rebellion against our Creator and denial of the revelation 
of Him through Christ. In that sense it is not political 
but anti-religious. And when it takes possession of the 
instruments of teaching, controls the functions of govern- 
ment and incites those who are potentially the citizens of 
the Kingdom of God to revile Him as the protector of un- 
just rulers and corrupted priests, then it is the duty of the 
church to undertake counter instruction and to bear wit- 
ness to spiritual powers. 


Clean Hands for the Church 


But when the Christian citizen is urged by the church 
to see the errors of communist philosophy, he must enter 
the arena of debate with more than abuse and threats. 
Some of the charges brought by the proletarians are based 
on facts, at least in such countries as Russia, Mexico and 
Spain have been. The discontent on which radicalism has 
drawn to produce class hatreds is charged to poverty, ig- 
norance and the exploitation of the under-privileged. It 
is declared that the church has acquired vast vested in- 
terests and become subservient to the philosophy of cap- 
italism. Relative to agitation for the relief of economic 
handicaps and even a square deal in the administration of 
justice, the church is accused of being reactionary. The 
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other-worldliness which belongs to the Kingdom of God 
has often been permitted to obscure completely the this- 
worldliness of the Gospel. Jesus contrasted Dives and 
Lazarus, but He also bade the rich young ruler sell his 
property and give the proceeds to the poor. It is not en- 
tirely unexplainable that altars have been despoiled, church 
property expropriated and smug churchmanship despised 
when the poor have been led by those who could not see 
heaven through the hell on earth in which they lived. The 
religion of Jesus is committed to society for manifestation 
by application to man and man’s associates. It is pri- 
marily individual but the communion of saints begins 
with the community of believers. It was of opportunity 
and not of destiny that our Lord remarked, “The poor ye 
have with you always.” The church dare not be so en- 
grossed in beholding the gates of heaven as to miss sight 
of the hovels of the masses. The answer to the dialectic 
of Karl Marx is the longer discernment of God’s will. We 
must not deny the fact of a plan for this world’s affairs: 
we must make evident that it is God’s plan, committed to 
believers for discernment and realization. 
(To be continued) 


MELLOW FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, Washington, D. C. 


“GooD MORNING! Are you on your way to Sunday 
school?” was the writer’s approach to a boy he had over- 
taken. “I don’t go to Sunday school,” the lad replied. 
“How about going along with me,” was my challenge. He 
accepted, and later brought his brother and playmates, 
none of whom had gone to Sunday school. In time, they 
became faithful members of the church. 

How about widening similar circles in other Sunday 
schools? Perhaps, just around the corner from where your 
church is located, there are neglected children who are 
craving a glad hand, a word of recognition, understanding 
and brotherhood. It was because a Sunday school teacher 
invited a poorly clad boy to go with her, that the world 
got to know the evangelist, Dwight L. Moody. What are 
the possibilities of other Sunday school teachers and work- 
ers? 

We speak of the bread lines of the hungry! How about 
the starving souls of many children walking our streets? 
Are we widening circles sufficiently for their salvation? 
Preventives are better than attempted cures. Sunday school 
teachers especially, if duly qualified, are adapted for the 
moulding of these young lives into vessels of honor, meet 
for the Master’s use. In their tender years, the characters 
of children are being formed. May God help our teachers 
to be instruments in His hands for the formation, develop- 
ment and discipline of souls which too often are neglected 
by parents in the homes. 

Good teachers, like good preachers, are sent of God, and 
are builders of character, fortifiers against evil tempta- 
tions and the snares of youth. They aid the young in the 
strength and grace needed to overcome weaknesses. Teach- 
ers should not be rigid dictators, but pleasing companions, 
with a fresh, practical message that will appeal to the 
members of the class. In their unselfishness, they live so 
near the Great Teacher that their religion is not such as 
to be thrust upon others, but being pleasing and full of 
privileges, the young crave it. In their visits to the parents, 
they learn the better to know the needs of the children. 
Their lessons are so carefully and prayerfully prepared 
that they become messages of highest patterns, ideals and 
purposes, and not broken cisterns that have no water. They 
build up the young from inside by their spiritual-minded- 
ness and passion for souls. Such teachers not only get 
scholars for their classes but hold them after confirmation. 
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COLUMBUS CONVENTION 


Tue LUTHERAN Reports on Business Before the Delegates During Sessions F ive to Eight 


THE FIFTH BUSINESS SESSION 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17 

THE BRIGHT SUNSHINE that welcomed the delegates to 
the Columbus convention on their arrival Wednesday, and 
continued throughout Thursday, yielded to cloudiness on 
Friday and passed to a rainy drizzle on Saturday morn- 
ing. Despite the fact that the transactions of the conven- 
tion were not conducted in the open air but in the well- 
lighted shelter of the hotel auditorium, there was some 
impression made upon them by the gloom outside. Even 
though business could be transacted “as usual,’ the 
thought of the program for the afternoon, namely, the 
visit to Wittenberg College, could not completely have all 
its attractivness upon a rainy day. 

The first business following the conclusion of the morn- 
ing matin service was the report of the tellers of elections. 
In a previous portion of our report to the readers of THE 
LUTHERAN, we have indicated the number of boards and 
elective committees for membership upon which elections 
must be held. They rarely produce enough majorities on 
the first ballot to fill all vacancies. This year, on prac- 
tically every ticket a second ballot was ordered. We will 
not undertake to report the elections of boards until they 
have been finally concluded by the voting of later date. 


AUGUSTANA SYNOD’S PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED 


The Rev. Dr. P. O. Bersell, successor to the familiar and 
hghly esteemed G. A. Brandelle, president of the Augus- 
tana Synod, was formally received at this Saturday morn- 
ing session. Dr. Bersell has reached the decades of mature 
life;—not aged enough to be called “old,” nor inexperi- 
enced enough to be titled “‘youthful.” He is in the midst 
of his second year as the presiding officer of this sister 
synod of the United Lutheran Church in America. In some 
respects the relationship between the Augustana and our- 
selves differs from that which characterizes any other of 
the general bodies. Almost from its inception sixty years 
ago until 1918, Augustana was a part of the former Gen- 
eral Council. Pulpit and altar fellowship continues, of 
course, and there is co-operation between the foreign mis- 
sion boards of that synod and ourselves, particularly in 
the work in India. Indeed, President Bersell was among 
those elected members of our Board of Foreign Missions. 

Of this earlier connection and with a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the leaders in co-operation some two decades ago, 
Dr. Bersell spoke in his opening remarks. He referred 
briefly to the fact that when the body of which he is pres- 
ident was established, it significantly indicated its loyalty 
to the tenets of Lutheranism by taking as its corporate 
name “Augustana,” a word which names the great basic 
confession of the Lutheran Church; that is, the Augsburg 
Confession. He then moved forward in his remarks to the 
present time, commenting that the leaders of that early 
period are memories rather than present actualities. There 
is no mist about the challenge of the present. Not our 
kinsfolk across the seas, but America, concerns us. We are 
hearing of the possibilities and probabilities of one united 
Lutheran Church on this continent. We, of Augustana, 
join with you of the United Lutheran Church in a devout 
desire for the consummation of this union, even though 
we are not ready for immediate action toward that end. 
Such readiness must be worked out. “Let me only hope 
that the officialdom in my own synod or in any other group, 
may not be guilty of standing in the way of realizing 


unity when we are ready for it to occur. We do not want 
in America three churches, nor two churches, each of 
which claims to be the true Lutheran Church. We want one 
church, and one only.” 

President Knubel, following the conclusion of President 


Bersell’s remarks, stated in the name of the convention:. 


“We rejoice in all that has been said,” and called President 
Roth of the Northwestern Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to reply. Dr. Roth was the official representative of the 


United Lutheran Church at the 1936 meeting of the Augus- 


tana Synod. Both he and Dr. Bersell live in Minneapolis 
and are familiar with the surroundings of that great cen- 
ter of Lutheranism. Dr. Roth humorously, but not less 
seriously, paid tribute to the religious influence of the 
Swedes. He referred to Gustavus Adolphus, who defended 
Protestantism at the cost of his life on the battlefield of 
Luetzen. He cited Pastor Wrangel of the colonial period 
in America, who brought about through his personal in- 
fluence as the pastor of Gloria Dei Church in Philadelphia, 
a resurgence of zeal for organization in the patriarch 
Muhlenberg and thus the continuation of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the mother synod of the United Lutheran 
Church. Dr. Roth startled the delegates when he bluntly 
asserted that American Lutheranism is provincial. He said 
that its provincialism is its curse and demanded a reaction 
against this characteristic in the name of true Lutheran- 
ism. His response to President Bersell was not only a fit- 
ting one, but lastingly influential. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The fifth business session had on its schedule reception 
of the reports of two major boards of the church, the first 
that of Education. Readers of THE LUTHERAN must keep 
in mind the fact that none of the colleges or seminaries 
of the United Lutheran Church is directly under the cor- 
porate control of the United Lutheran Church. They were 
established by synods prior to 1918, and there is an un- 
written tradition to the effect that their management shall 
continue in the groups by which they were established, and 
whose area they serve. Nevertheless, the Board of Edu- 
cation is authorized and empowered to have contacts with 
all of the educational institutions, to advise them with ref- 
erence to standards, and particularly to be of service in 
the maintenance of church-related colleges. Furthermore, 
assigned to the secretaries of the Board of Education is 
the arranging of pastoral care for students in non-Lu- 
theran institutions. Executive Secretary Dr. Gould Wickey 
and the members of his staff, Dr. Mary Markley, Dr. C. P. 
Harry, and Miss Mildred E. Winston, devote a considerable 
portion of their time to visiting colleges where students 
from congregations of the United Lutheran Church have 
matriculated. In the process of this work, pastors local 
to the institutions listed as containing Lutheran students, 
are engaged to do pastoral work among them. The Board 
of Education has developed a continent-wide ministry to 
students, which in itself entitles this agency to the grat- 
itude and esteem of the whole church. 

Executive Secretary Wickey is among the educational 
experts in the interpretation of the signs of the times with 
reference to the maintenance of religion as a factor in 
higher education. He called the attention of the delegates 
to the dangers that menace church-related institutions. 
There are many evidences, he stated, of the direct efforts 
of educators to eliminate religious instruction from Amer- 
ican educational institutions. While on this subject he 
made the following statement: 
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“The confusion in which we find the world today in all 
realms has been caused by divorce,—not marital divorce, 
bad as that may be, but the divorce of the spiritual from 
the natural, of ethics from politics, of the moral from the 
social, of the ideal from the real. 

“The hopelessness of the past and the helplessness of 
the present are causing a searching and a yearning. There 
is the desire for security; there is the search for the en- 
during; and there is the yearning for the permanent and 
eternal. 

“Many suggestions have been made for the solution of 
the situation, such as agitation, organization, legislation, 
education and regeneration. It appears to me that in 
Christian education the church has the way out. Christian 
education will bring purpose out of confusion, will stress 
personality rather than programs, will produce courage 
rather than fear, will develop conviction rather than in- 
difference, and will substitute God for gold. 

“The very existence of the church, as well as the main- 
tenance of her work, is dependent upon her enthusiastic 
and sacrificial support of the cause of Christian education.” 


$40,000 Unnecessarily Spent 


Incidentally, perhaps, he commended the saving in 
money that has resulted in the merging of certain United 
Lutheran Church in America institutions of education, and 
voiced the statement that rearrangements of our present 
Seminaries by combinations would produce a saving an- 
nually of $40,000. 

Following Dr. Wickey’s presentation and his answers to 
questions, the Rev. Dr. R. H. Ischinger expressed the satis- 
faction of 500 congregations of the United Lutheran 
Church where the German language is used in worship, 
because of an arrangement by which young men needed 
for bi-lingual pastorates can spend a post-graduate year in 
Germany so as to perfect familiarity with that language. 


THE PARISH AND CHURCH SCHOOL BOARD 


Next on the program of the convention’s proceedings, 
was the report of its Parish and Church School Board, an 
agency whose field of stewardship begins early in the life 
of the child and extends with varying degrees of intensity 
to the very end of the lives of many. In the sphere of the 
Sunday school alone, there are 700,000 persons enrolled. 
All of the direct teaching of the congregations except that 
which is carried on by the pastor in his catechetical classes 
and from the pulpit is likely to be hooked up with one or 
another department of this Board’s operations. All the 
literature of the Sunday school and of the weekday school 
is prepared by the editors whom the Parish and Church 
School Board calls to its service. The largest item of print- 
ing which is accomplished by the Board of Publication is 
that done in the service of the Sunday school. No part of 
the church has been more courageously ambitious in de- 
veloping a program for better educational methods, and 
for obtaining better educational equipment, than this Par- 
ish and Church School Board. 

The Rev. S. White Rhyne is its executive secretary. As- 
sociated with him is an editorial staff resident in Philadel- 
phia, consisting of editors Charles P. Wiles, D. Burt Smith, 
Paul J. Hoh, Miss Mabel E. Locker. On the field is Dr. 
Charles H. B. Lewis. The amount of work done by this 
group in the course of a year is astonishing. They edit 
literature, attend conferences, speak at vacation Bible 
schools, present their work at the meetings of the con- 
stituent synods and keep in touch with religious education 
as it moves forward, keeping pace with progress in peda- 
gogy in the teaching world. 

The president of the Board, Frederick R. Knubel, pastor 
of the Church of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., was 
in charge of the report. He spoke briefly to the delegates 
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and then introduced Miss Locker. Dr. D. Burt Smith 
and Dr. Charles H. B. Lewis to the convention. He called 
Executive Secretary Rhyne to the platform to outline in 
general the program of the Board. Pastor Hoh and Dr. 
Wiles followed the executive secretary with explanations 
of departments of the Board’s work. With this presenta- 
tion, the session ended and the delegates were invited to 
fill 100 automobiles and form a caravan to visit Witten- 
berg College at Springfield. Despite the rainy weather 
the caravan formed and proceeded on its way. The pro- 
gram and the enjoyment of it will be described by Staff 
Contributor George L. Rinkliff in a later issue. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


OCTOBER 19 
On the theory that the expected is not news, we do not 
dwell upon the fact that delegates to the Columbus conven- 
tion disappeared from the headquarters on Sunday, Octo- 
ber 18, to attend services in the churches of the city and 
nearby towns. Some of the clergymen with connections in 
Ohio congregations formed in previous pastorates, or 
through kinsfolk, renewed acquaintances in congenial cir- 
cles of formerly made friends. Sunday evening was used 
by Capital University to entertain the delegates to the 
convention as guests in Mees Hall. The university’s finely 
trained choir sang beautifully; after the welcome by Pres- 
ident Mees, an address was delivered by Luther D. Reed, 
D.D., professor of liturgics and church architecture in the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary. 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


Monday morning found the weatherman in a gracious 
mood and the sunshine that had been occasional since the 
previous Thursday, took possession of all the daylight 
hours. The air was cool and bracing; delegates had re- 
covered from the fatigue of long sessions in the previous 
week and were ready to take up the reports scheduled for 
the sixth business session. After a prolonged report from 
the tellers on the elections for members of boards and 
agencies, the Board of Publication was called to give an 
account of its work during the previous two years. The 
president of the Board of Publication is the Rev. Dr. Stew- 
art W. Herman, pastor of Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Among the items in the Board’s report was one which 
dealt with the loss of members of the Board during the 
biennium,—three by death and two by resignation. Dr. 
Herman (who, by the way, has devoted twenty-five years 
in all to the duties of membership on the publication agency 
of the United Lutheran Church and the former General 
Synod) felt constrained to urge the Committee on Nomina- 
tions for United Lutheran Church in America boards to 
assure themselves of the willingness of persons offered on 
the ballots as well as their ability to serve, if elected. 

Grant Hultberg, D.C.L., business manager of the Board 
of Publication since its organization following the merger 
of 1918, spoke of the publications that have come into the 
church from boards since 1934, chief of which is the 
monthly pamphlet of daily devotions entitled, “Light for 
Today.” This has had an average circulation of 20,000 
copies, and the Board is encouraged to believe that this 
number will be increased. A volume entitled, “Collects 
and Prayers,” auxiliary to the Common Service Book, has 
been issued. The very last and newest addition to the 
church’s family of books is the “Commentary on the New 
Testament,” the first edition of which was approximately 
a week old when the convention opened its sessions. _Dr. 
Hultberg referred briefly and rapidly to improved facilities 
in the publication plant. Two new presses and other ma- 
chinery have been installed, and thus better and more 
rapid work can be done in the printery. The treasurers 
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report showed for the year ending June 80, 1935, net sales 
of over $600,000. In the year ending June 30, 1936, the 
net sales were just under $600,000. Net profits from opera- 
tions were $34,000 and $25,000 respectively for the years 
ending June 30, 1935, and June 80, 1936. President Her- 
man, in concluding the report, which was unique in the fact 
that it had no recommendations to be voted on, spoke 
highly of the services rendered the church by the busi- 
ness manager and the personnel in Philadelphia and in the 
branch houses. The applause that greeted this tribute 
indicated that Dr. Herman’s words were approved by the 
convention. 


THE MINISTRY OF MERCY 


Following the report of the Board of Publication came 
that of the Board of Inner Missions. Whoever would ex- 
amine the bulletin of the convention for the first time 
would be tremendously impressed by the magnitude and 
variety of operations which constitute the ministry of 
mercy in the United Lutheran Church. It is true that a 
great deal of the work of this Board is advisory to various 
Inner Mission institutes and agencies. “It does not own, 
operate, manage or control any of them. While it may 
suggest the initiation of new work, where needed, it has 
no financial resources with which to aid, but must rely on 
local support for such projects. However, even though 
there is no official relation between the Board, or even the 
church, as such, and the many Inner Mission institutions 
and agencies on the territory of the church, yet it is with 
joy that we give due recognition to the magnitude and far- 
reaching effects of the work accomplished by them. During 
the past biennium approximately $2,500,000 were expended 
each year in the maintenance of these institutions and 
agencies which ministered in Christian love to an approx- 
imate average of 850,000 persons each year.” The Board 
has contact with about 130 institutions and agencies. 


New Secretary Introduced 


The Rey. Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, who took office as 


executive secretary for the Board September 1, 1936, was 
introduced to the convention and spoke earnestly with 
reference to the work committed to this Board. He is no 
novice in the field to which he has been called. Experi- 
ences in New York, and more recently in Pittsburgh, have 
enabled him to see needs of folk with all matter-of-fact 
clearness. He said to the convention, “There is a heart- 
hunger and spiritual famine abroad in our land which 
only the church can satisfy.” 

The Rev. Harold 8. Miller of Brooklyn, who has devoted 
a great deal of time to the use of print as an Inner Mis- 
sion medium, addressed the convention concerning tracts, 
devotional leaflets, discussions of temperance, and other 
literature which has been sent out by the Board of Inner 
Missions. He spoke feelingly of the appreciation shown 
by shut-ins, not only from illness, but because of crime, 
when they have access to the devotional literature which 
the Board of Inner Missions provides.- Dr. G. H. Bechtold 
expressed his admiration for the set-up in Germany by 
which the ministry of mercy is administered in that coun- 
try. He mentioned for our own land, prison chaplains, 
nurses’ guilds, and the prompt relief extended to flood suf- 
ferers in Pennsylvania early in the year 1936. All of those 
who have to do with the operations of the Board of Inner 
Missions are enthusiastic for its possibilities of service. 


Gratitude Expressed 
The Rev. Thomas Hartig, president of the Manitoba 
Synod, requested the privilege of expressing the thanks 
of the synod to the Board of Inner Missions for its relief 
work in behalf of the refugees from European countries 
who had emigrated in large numbers to western Canada 
in recent years. So much was done for these emigrants 
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that he had received the congratulations of the government 
of Manitoba in behalf of the Lutheran Church. However, 
he continued, the picture is still dark in western Canada. 
He expressed special appreciation of the services of the 
immigrant missionary, the Rev. E. A. Sievert. Superin- 
tendent Sievert was then given the privilege of speaking 
on the present state of immigrant work. It was learned 
from him that there is a decline in emigration to Amer- 
ica, but it is probable that there will be an increase in the 
near future to Canada. The special care of immigrants 
will be needed for many years to come. 


The recommendations attached to the report of the 


Board were submitted by the president, Carl M. Distler, 
Esq., of Baltimore, Md. The first resolution was designed 
to authorize a careful study by the Board, by all synodical 
Inner Mission Committees and Boards of the Constituent 
Synods, and by the managing Boards, first of Inner Mis- 
sion Institutions and Agencies; second, of all social leg- 
islation that may be passed and its effect upon the merciful 
work of the church; and third and particularly, the possible 
effect of federal security legislation on the work done by 
the church. The second resolution recommended the crea- 
tion of Lutheran Child Placing Agencies in each synod. 
The third, that synods situated along the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, the Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes, 
study the needs of Lutheran seamen and undertake work 
for their welfare. Fourth, that the constituent synods 
survey penal institutions and reformatories on their ter- 
ritories with the idea of placing Lutheran chaplain serv- 
ice in each institution. Fifth, a request that the constit- 
uent synods give sufficient financial support to their Inner 
Mission Committees and Boards so that they can render 
effective service. Sixth, the study and development of an 
adequate organization to cope with the emergencies of 
disaster that may affect the church. Where these occur, 
as by flood or earthquake or fire, the Inner Mission Board, 
with the approval of the officers of the church, shall be 
authorized to make such appeals for funds and other con- 
tributions as circumstances require. These resolutions 
were adopted. 

The business session was then closed and a half hour 
program of prayer was observed under the leadership of 
the Rev. A. M. Knudsen. This prayer service remembered 
especially the ministry of the church. 


MORAL AND SOCIAL WELFARE 


The delegates to the United Lutheran Church conven- 
tions -have learned to look forward to the report of the 
Committee on Moral and Social Welfare with interest. The 
report was presented by the Rev. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch 
of Sunbury, Pa. There were eighteen recommendations 
which were given consideration item by item, a tribute to 
this importance in the minds of the delegates. They are 
printed in full herewith. (See Convention Bulletin, pages 
328, 329 and 330.) 


Recommendations 


1. We urge our pastors, church school leaders, and parents 
to give special emphasis to Christian education by the home, 
and commend to them our new literature in this field, especially 
“The Nursery Packet,” and the manual, “In the Nursery.” 


2. To help compensate for the absence of religious training 
in the public schools, we call upon our congregations to find 
and develop more consecrated and more efficient workers for 
places of leadership in the educational program of the parish, 
especially for the senior and young people’s age groups. 

8. To meet conditions in the circles of higher education, we 
commend every effort made by our Board of Education and by 
our colleges to offer such educational advantages under definite 
Christian influences as will attract our young people to our 
Church institutions. 


4, We advise parents to obtain the help of their pastors in 
careful investigation of courses, teachers, and general environ- 
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ment before they choose an institution of higher learning for 
their children, with especial concern about the place given the 
Christian religion in the colleges under consideration, and we 
call attention, with earnest emphasis, to the new book of the 
Board of Education, “Going to College,” which issued from 
the press last month. 


5. We recommend hearty co-operation on the part of parents 
and pastors with those agencies of the Church which are 
serving Lutheran students in non-church institutions with pas- 
toral care and Christian instruction. 


6. We challenge our people to attend only wholesome, decent, 
worthy pictures, since degraded films work havoc with their 
own moral well-being and make them accomplices in a con- 
spiracy to enrich motion picture producers at the expense of 
society’s moral order. 


7. We urge upon all parents the wisdom of making it a rule 
that their minor children shall not attend a motion picture 
until they shall have satisfied themselves that the films to be 
shown are of wholesome character for juveniles, and that their 
children shall not normally have permission to attend the 
theatre more than once a week. 


8. We request the editors of our several publications, if 
feasible, to secure the service of a reliable film estimate agency, 
and publish its evaluation of current films regularly for the 
information of our constituency. 


9. We challenge our people to further the cause of free com- 
munity selection of motion pictures, by using their influence in 
every legitimate way in behalf of the abolition of the motion 
picture trade practices known as “block booking” and “blind 
selling.” 


10. We call attention to the flood of indecent literature, 
especially magazines, vile beyond belief, freely and contrary 
to law on sale at newsstands and other public places in many 
communities, and recommend that pastors and other leaders 
investigate this matter in their own communities and co- 
operate with local law enforcement officers and others for the 
elimination of this evil, as has been done in Lancaster, Har- 
risburg and other places. 


11. We request pastors and church leaders to urge upon 
Christians the need for conscientious avoidance of everything 
that bears any taint of the gambling spirit; to be scrupulously 
careful that all money-raising efforts of their respective con- 
gregations or auxiliary organizations be above reproach in this 
respect; to seek the repeal of all legislation that legalizes 
gambling; and to use every Christian means within their power 
to destroy this foe, so destructive of the moral fibre of our 
civilization. 

12. We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of peace, and urge 
upon our people their full co-operation in the adoption of 
measures designed to create the will to peace; and to this end 
we recommend to our people the thoughtful and prayerful con- 
sideration of the following possible methods of avoiding war, 
and request the educational agencies of our Church to provide 
material on these and kindred themes in their treatment of 
the cause of peace: 


“(1) Mandatory neutrality legislation; (2) removal of 
munition manufacture from private industry; (3) limitation 
of military expenditure; (4) popular referendum before our 
country can enter war except in case of invasion.” 


13. We deprecate the growing militaristic spirit of many 
nations and call upon our constituency to be often in penitent 
prayer to the Prince of Peace to have mercy upon the world’s 
erring peoples and to lead them in paths of peace and world 
brotherhood. 


14, Having due regard to the growing menace of the liquor 
traffic, we request the Executive Board to direct the proper 
agencies of the church to publish and distribute educational 
literature dealing with this evil; and we admonish our pastors, 
our other church leaders, and the parents in our homes to use 
every effort to enlighten our youth on the meaning of tem- 
perance. 


15. We request our pastors, wherever possible, to hold con- 
ferences with couples planning to marry, with the purpose of 
emphasizing the sacredness and enduring character of the mar- 
ried state, according to the plan of God. 
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16. We reaffirm our position, holdiny that no Lutheran min- 
ister should perform a marriage ceremony for a divorced per- 
son, until he is convinced that the individual is the innocent 
party in a divorce occasioned by grounds recognized by the 
Church as valid. (See United Lutheran Church Minutes 1930, 
page 112, Item 6.) 


17. We affirm the evangelical principle for the conduct of all 
business, that Christian brotherhood must afford the spirit, 
and Christian stewardship must determine the practices by 
which injustice is removed and mutual good will and brotherly 
fair play are established, as between employers and employees, 
and between producers and consumers, and by which a truly 
moral and sound economic order must be secured. 


18. We reaffirm our conviction that it is the task of the 


’ Church to proclaim principle, and to be concerned about root 


causes, rather than symptoms of moral evil in society, and 
request our pastors and lay readers to give further study to 
Dr. Greever’s “Facts and Forces in the Social Order,” so that 
we may not be tempted to substitute the legalistic regulation 
of life for the power of the Gospel in our efforts to make 
society Christian. 


STANLEY BILLHEIMER, 
WILLIAM H. HAGER, 
F. A. DRESSEL, 

N. WILLISON, 

G. Morris SMITH, 
PAUL H. HEISEy, 


W. A. SADTLER, 

J. HENRY HARMS, 

WILLIAM C. ZIMMANN, 

E. E. FLAcK, 

CHARLES B. FOELSCH, 
Committee. 


The first five recommendations were mainly concerned 
with the subject of education. Recommendations having 
to do with the movies caused little discussion until it came 
to the one providing for the inclusion of a reliable film 
estimate in our several publications. The editor of THE 
LUTHERAN expressed the desire for the selection of the 
agency from which it would secure the reliable film es- 
timates. The convention voted, however, in favor of the 
resolution as presented, and our church is now advised to 
attend only wholesome, decent, worthy pictures; to guide 
the minor children in the attendance at the movies, and 
go so far as to suggest that children should not have per- 
mission to attend the theatre more than once a week. Block 
booking and blind selling were condemned. 

In regard to indecent literature, the convention favored 
recourse to the civil authorities on the part of the Chris- 
tian people of every community. Instances were cited, as 
in Lancaster and Harrisburg, Pa., where prompt action 
has resulted in the barring of indecent magazines and 
books from the stands and drug stores of their commu- 
nities. The resolution was included which condemned the 
use of anything that bears any taint of the gambling spirit 
by Christian people. 

In the matter of World Peace, the committee had pro- 
vided for the co-operation of our people in the adoption of 
measures designed: (a) To create the will for peace. 
(b) To assure neutrality. (c) To limit military expen- 
ditures. The Rev. Dr. Oscar Blackwelder proposed the only 
substitute of many offered for consideration as amend- 
ments that was adopted. His resolution provided for a pro- 
gram of study as to possible methods whereby we may pro- 
vide: First, for the enactment of mandatory neutrality 
legislation. Second, for the removal of munitions manu- 
factory from private institutions. Third, for the limitation 
of military expenditures; and fourth, for a popular refer- 
endum as essential to a declaration of war. In supporting 
his resolution Dr. Blackwelder said: “I represent one cit- 
izen with boys of my own who will be just about the right 
age for the next war.” 

The rest of the resolutions referred to the menace of 
the liquor traffic, greater care in preparing couples for 
marriage, more careful investigation of the divorced per- 
sons who seek marriage, and to the evangelical principles 
for the conduct of business. (Note paragraph 18.) 
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THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


Monday afternoon devotional services were conducted 
by the Rev. Dwight F. Putman, Gettysburg, Pa. The first 
item of business was the report of the Committee for the 
Review of the Minutes, the Rev. Charles Puls, chairman. 
Minutes for October 16 and 17 were adopted on recommen- 
dation of the committee. 

A lengthy report followed from the Committee on Ref- 
erence and Counsel, the Rev. Dr. Frank M. Urich of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., chairman. It provided for greetings to a num- 
ber of individuals and groups; the Lutheran Free Church, 
the Andhra Synod in convention in India, the National 
Lutheran Preaching Mission, the Bishop of Denmark on 
the four hundredth anniversary of the Reformation in his 
country, and the Federal Council of the Churches in 
America. 

Another resolution called for the hearing of the Rev. 
Dr. C. W. Hepner, who represented the Lutheran Seminary 
in Tokio, Japan. He expressed the deep appreciation of 
the Japanese church for the support given it. He recalled 
that the word “Ohio” is the only Japanese word for which 
a state is named, and means “good morning.” He spoke of 
the delight of the Lutheran Church in Japan of the gift 
of the Administration Building at the seminary by the 
Luther League of America. He also called attention to the 
need of more American seminaries. 

Missionary Hepner introduced the Rev. Mr. Watanabe, 
who is studying in American seminaries. In a carefully 
prepared address, Pastor Watanabe expressed his thanks 
to the church that had made possible his knowledge of 
Christ. His thanks he expressed in a three-fold way; one, 
gratitude for his salvation; second, his appreciation of 
the opportunity to obtain essentials of Lutheranism from 
the American seminaries; and third, his appreciation to 
the late Dr. Charles Brown, one-time missionary to Japan, 
whom he considered his spiritual father. He has taken the 
opportunity of bearing to Mrs. Brown his heartfelt thanks. 


His closing words were, “True Lutheranism is true Chris- ~ 


tianity. May Japan be won to Christ.” 

The Rev. Dr. Golladay was then introduced to bring 
greetings of the American Lutheran Church. His address 
was cordial and the reply of Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher was 
fitting and appreciative. 

Following this reply, the Rev. Dr. Otto Mees, president 
of Capital University, was introduced. He pleaded that 
relationships among Lutheran groups should be allowed 
time to grow normally into unity of heart and purpose. 

The final item on the report of the Committee on Ref- 
erence and Counsel noted the death of the Rev. Dr. Luther 
Kuhlman of Gettysburg, which occurred October 18 on 
the evening of his eighty-fifth birthday. Dr. Kuhlman 
was the president of the Commission on Adjudication. The 
convention received the resolution by a standing vote and 
remained standing for a silent prayer. 


THE DEACONESS BOARD 

The next report was by the Board of Deaconess Work, 
Dr. William A. Wade, president. He referred to the 
pageant which described the hundred years of develop- 
ment of the female diaconate as illuminating the report 
of the Board. He spoke of the new book on the life of 
Fliedner, the founder of deaconess work, of which the 
Rev. Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary is the 
author. He presented the first three volumes to come from 
the press to the three officers of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The Rev. Dr. Foster U. Gift, pastor of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, spoke of the common ground that every Lu- 
theran group in America could find in deaconess work. An 
incident of the pageant on the centennial of Fliedner’s 
work was a ‘group of deaconesses representing most of the 
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Lutheran deaconess homes in America. A Missouri Synod 
home was included. Dr. Gift said: “In serving love we can 
all -work together.” He noted forward steps toward widen- 
ing the scope of the deaconess work, among them the 
calling of a sister to the Women’s Division of Gettys- 
burg College, where she looks after the health of the co- 
eds. A third year of practical training has been added to 
the course at Baltimore preparatory to deaconess work. 
A social service department has been developed under the 
leadership of a competent director and teacher. A course 


in sacred music has been added to the curricula of the . 


home and one of the sisters competent to head the depart- 
ment has been called back for service. 

The Rev. Dr. Ernest F. Bachmann, pastor of the Phila- 
delphia Motherhouse, followed with a brief presentation 
of the work of that institution. He pointed out that the 
main emphases of Fliedner in the origin of the female 
deaconess service were still the major points in the train- 
ing of the sisters. First—Nursing. Fliedner had the first 
training school for nurses in the world. Second—Teacher 
Training. The public schools of Germany were soon opened 
to the teachers trained under Fliedner. Third—Orphans’ 
Homes and Homes for the Aged, still a major part of the 
Inner Mission program. Fourth, Parish Work. He referred 
to Bishop Meiser, one of the distinguished guests of Ger- 
many who was saved from death at the hands of the Reds 
at the time they had possession of Munich by the efforts 
of his parish sister. In closing Dr. Bachmann quoted 
Fliedner: “America must wake up and train an American 
diaconate.” 

Recommendations of the Board were as follows: First: 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God for the prayers, faith and 
perseverance of Pastor Theodore Fliedner. This was 
adopted by a rising vote. Second: Appreciation of the 
faithful service rendered by the many deaconesses during 
the past century, and especially those who have served in 
the United Lutheran Church of America. Third: Appre- 
ciation to the Women’s Missionary Suciety, the Luther 
League and others for their co-operation. Fourth: An 
invitation to the church for a new valuation of deaconess 
work, especially in the presentation of the cause on Sep- 
tuagesima Sunday. Fifth: A commendation of the promo- 
tional efforts and aims of the Board. On motion of the 
Rev. Dr. G. H. Bechtold of Philadelphia, the first two 
recommendations were ordered conveyed by President 
Knubel to the authorities of the Deaconess Home at 
Kaiserswerth. 


MINISTERIAL PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Much interest has been aroused in the report of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. It was pre- 
sented by the president of the Board, Mr. Belding B. 
Slifer of Philadelphia. He called attention to the contrast 
between the deep spiritual note of the previous report on 
deaconess work and the report of this Board, so much like 
bank statistics. He reported $1,310,000 book value of 
bonds and stocks, with an average return of 4.65 per cent. 
He anticipated a lowering of this average return due to 
the calling of many bonds. Reinvestments will be made 
on the basis of safety first, in the hope that though the 
interest is lower, the bonds will later come back and the 
principal will be entirely safe. $51,000 in bonds passed 
dividends. This showing he considered good. 

In the matter of real estate the Board is very much in 
business. There are 160 mortgages in Philadelphia and 
suburbs. Only sixteen of these are more than thirty days 
overdue in their interest. The income from these mort- 
gages has increased each year, until the average is 5.16 
per cent. It has been necessary to spend a great deal in 
reconditioning homes for rental. Of the 160, only ten have 
been deficient in the payment of 1935 taxes, and five of 
these have partly paid them. For the first time during the 
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period of this Board’s administration not a single property 
is in the process of foreclosure. One hundred twenty-one 
properties are now owned as the result of foreclosure and 
119 are rented. Only fourteen of these properties are in 
the red, and eight more than thirty days overdue in rent. 
Rents have been increased generally and there is an an- 
ticipated increase in income of $5,000 per year from this 
source. 

The Beury Office Building, which came back upon the 
hands of the Board, is a problem. It has been in the red. 
Since coming to this convention President Slifer reported 
that he had received a wire that the Philco interest had 
taken over a whole floor of this building. This will take 
the building out of the red. In answer to questions which 
had been asked him upon the floor as to the reason for 
income aside from investments, he called attention to the 
fact that even though the $3,464,000 brought in a good 
income, there would still be a lack of some $85,000 for the 
payment of pensions. The Board must depend upon the 
apportionments. In closing his address, President Slifer 
expressed the great appreciation of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Board, which he said must be consulted prac- 
tically every business day of the year, and has given itself 
without restraint to the work of the managing of the 
financial affairs of the Board. 

Secretary Harry Hodges followed. He spoke of the 
meager pensions possible under the present arrangement; 
eighty-three cents per day for ministers; fifty-seven cents 
per day to widows; thirteen cents per day to orphans. 
These pensions have been maintained in spite of an an- 
nual deficit, in the hopes that increased incomes from in- 
vestments will gradually pay off the accumulated deficit. 

Anticipated discussion on the new pension plan did not 
materialize. This was due to the fact that the plan is not 
yet completely ready for discussion. Secretary Hodges 
made it clear that the Pension Board was not trying to 
foist a pension plan on the church, but that it was acting 
under instructions from the Savannah convention. The 
general plan of the pension fund has been adapted from a 
plan worked out by the Federation of Lutheran Brother- 
hoods. This plan has been adopted by several other Lu- 
theran bodies. He referred to the fact that only the United 
Lutheran Church and the Universalist Church do not have 
a non-contributing pension system. 

It was the intention of the Board to refer the plan to the 
constituent synods. On motion of the Rev. Dr. Charles M. 
Jacobs of Philadelphia, a special commission, to be ap- 
pointed by the president with the advice of the Executive 
Board, is to receive the plan, and when prepared, submit 
it to the constituent synods to find out what proportion 
of their congregations would co-operate. This resolution 
was adopted with very little discussion. It was felt by the 
convention that so important a step ought not to be made 
without the safeguards of a further study by a commission 
representing the church at large. 


REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


THE PROVERBS 


Prov. 25-29. In these chapters are additional Solomonic 
Proverbs, “which the men of Hezekiah King of Judah 
copied out.” King Hezekiah (727-697 B. C.) evidently 
aimed to preserve as much of God’s Word as had then been 
written (see II Chron. 31: 20, 21). 


Prov. 25: 18. “Snow from Lebanon was used for cooling 
drinks in hot weather like ice water.” 
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Prov. 25:14. This boaster is one who promises much 
and performs little or nothing. A Sanskrit proverb says: 
“The little fish splashes in even a mouthful of water.” 


Prov. 25: 22. A forgiving spirit is as coals of fire on an 
enemy’s head. “The reference is to the melting of metals 
by covering them with burning charcoal, and means that 
kindness will melt the hard heart in self-accusing pen- 
itence” (cf. Matt. 5: 48, 44; Rom. 12: 20). 


Prov. 27: 6. This is a striking proverb. Luther trans- 
lates: “the kiss of an enemy is humbug.” 


Prov. 27:14. “Counted a curse to him” rather than a 
blessing. More harm than good is done to the person so 
loudly praised. ‘When others speak of us above what is 
meet, we are apt to think of ourselves above what is meet.” 


Prov. 30:1. This chapter contains “the words of Agur 
the son of Jakeh.” He was apparently a sage (otherwise 
he is unknown) who gave this “oracle” to two of his dis- 
ciples, “Ithiel,”’ meaning “God is with me,” and “Ucal,” 
meaning “I am able.” 


Prov. 30: 7-9. “Food that is needful for me’ is literally 
“the bread of my portion.” The French version has: “Feed 
me with bread for my ordinary use.” The boon for which 
the sage prays is the gift of his “daily bread’”—not pov- 
erty, not riches, lest wealth should beget in him self-suf- 
ficiency and lead to forgetfulness of God, and lest poverty 
should lead to dishonesty and theft and to murmuring 
against God. 


Prov. 31: 1-9. This final chapter sets forth “the words 
of King Lemuel; the oracle which his mother taught him.” 
Who Lemuel was is unknown. The name means “Devoted 
(to God).” 

In these opening verses the mother addresses her beloved 
son, for whose welfare she is most anxious. In the third 
verse she counsels him not to give his strength to numerous 
women of the royal harem nor to overindulge in wine and 
in his befuddlement forget the law and pervert justice. 
At the same time, she declares, strong drink has its uses 
as a remedy and restorative (Ps. 104:15). “The same 
thought,” a commentary says, “showed itself in the Jewish 
practice of giving a cup of wine to mourners and even (as 
in the history of the Crucifixion) to criminals at their 
execution.” In the case of verse 7 and its interpretation, 
one must consider the times, the lands and the customs. 
All of these have changed in the case of Americans in this 
Western World and in the year 1936. For one thing, wine 
then and there was plentiful and cheap: now and here it 
may be plentiful but it is dear. It is beyond the reach of 
the poor man, who is unable to buy the wine and for a 
while forget his poverty and misery. The injunction in 
this verse is not now commended. 


Prov. 31: 10-31. In this remarkable passage is given the 
description of the perfect wife. It is probably by another 
(and a masculine) hand from that which penned the earlier 
verses. In it are delineated the excellencies of the Hebrew 
matron. “It is interesting also as exhibiting the domestic 
customs of that age, and the elevated social position of 
woman among the Hebrews, as compared with that which 
she held among other ancient nations, or with that which 
she enjoys among Eastern people today.” From several 
points of view the passage is unique, and it should be read 
thoughtfully. Observe the words in verse 30: “A woman 
that feareth Jehovah, she shall be praised.” Grace of per- 
son is not her chiefest attribute; Godliness is the source 
and crown of all her excellency. “Thus this beautiful de- 
lineation of female virtue is connected with the main sub- 
ject of the Book; and the fear of Jehovah is shown te be, 
in woman as in man, the ‘beginning’ of all wisdom and 
goodness.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Soviet Republic Continues to Be complacent 
concerning its proposed new constitution, but its promises 
of freedom still await the test of practice and experience. 
The promises themselves are delusive. Stalin is said to 
desire “contested elections,” but with the ‘‘one-party sys- 
tem” firmly established, which excludes all opposition to 
the government program, only a choice of candidates 
within the Soviet organization is possible. Citizens are 
promised that “no arrests shall be made without a war- 
rant from the attorney-general,” but the law still stands 
that, should any offender of the Soviet’s majesty escape, 
his entire family will be punished for his offences. Re- 
ligious liberty has been promised along with freedom of 
speech and press, but the fate of all of them is clear in 
the restrictions imposed upon religion. “Freedom to per- 
form religious rites” is granted to the churches, but not 
the right ‘“‘to teach or propagate religion’; that is the ex- 
clusive right of the atheistic organizations, under whose 
teaching and guidance every effort is made by the Soviet, 
through the schools and youth organizations, to place the 
children of the people. Yet in spite of all the Soviet’s op- 
pressive measures, it is credibly reported that 49 per cent 
of the Russian children still live in the old religious atmos- 
phere; 50 per cent still pray at home, and in many rural 
districts 70 per cent of the peasants still cling to the Chris- 
tian faith. 


A Village Fire in Hungary recently became inter- 
national in significance. It is news because of its neigh- 
borly associations. Where Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Hungary meet near Bratislava, ravaging flames broke out 
in a Hungarian village whose. water supply had failed. 
When the alarm was sounded, fire engines from all three’ 
countries crashed through the customs barriers and gov- 
ernmental red tape; but the honor of putting out the fire 
was accorded a Czechoslovakian fire engine, pumping water 
from a nearby Austrian stream. The incident suggests a 
good course of procedure to the respective countries in their 
present game of political fire building. By the way, Hun- 
gary is reported to be afflicted with a severe epidemic of 
dueling. At least 100 duels are being fought each month. 
The cold-water cure might be tried on the hot tempers in- 
volved, and an unconventional, but effective, other use be 
found for the fire engines. 


The Revision of the Catholic Douay-Rheims version 
of the Bible is arousing considerable interest outside the 
boundaries of the Catholic Church itself. At present the 
interest must satisfy itself with anticipation, because sev- 
eral years will elapse before even the New Testament will 
appear, and a much longer time before the Old Testament 
will be added to complete the revision. This may be taken 
as another Protestant contribution to the spiritual welfare 
and increased intelligence of the Catholic Church. Just 
as the original Douay version was reluctantly forced from 
the exiled English Catholic scholars to meet the persuading 
influence of the Tyndale and Coverdale versions in Eng- 
land, so the modern revisions contributed by Protestant 
scholarship have again forced Catholic scholarship to meet 
the challenge. 


Just What Poor Stuff Parents Are Dr. L. B. Hohman, 
the voluble and positive psychiatrist and behaviorist of 
Johns Hopkins University ventured to declare recently be- 
fore the Third Institute on the Exceptional Child held in 
Langhorne. Expressing his doubt that parents are quali- 
fied to care for and train their own children, he asserted: 
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“T gee no reason why parents should be either skilful 
enough or equipped to do it. Therefore I am strongly of 
the belief that the ultimate training and education of chil- 
dren has to be taken out of the hands of parents; or else 
parents have to make up their minds to train as thor- 
oughly for that job as they would for a business or a pro- 
fession.” Is Dr. Hohman suggesting another governmen- 
tal “authority”? Plato advocated, in his ideal “Republic,” 
the public care and training of children, and Thomas More 
trifled with it in his “Utopia,” but the realism of life 


founded on the family will continue. Besides, Dr. Hohman. 


forgot his own thesis; he was talking of the “problem 
child’ and applied his conclusions to all. 


California’s Schools Have Run Afoul of the trailers, 
and Dr. Kersey, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, is bothered. He estimates that this fall 50,000 
children from this “trailer population” will enter Cali- 
fornia’s schools, and he thinks the strain upon the school 
facilities and funds of the state is unbearable and unjust. 
Quite likely, but after all that is one of the self-invited 
penalties of persistently advertising perfect weather and 
perpetual sunshine. However, Dr. Kersey has a remedy 
to propose. He thinks the Federal authorities should con- 
tribute the cost of their education, since these “trailers” 
are “transients.” Dr. Kersey does not seem to have thought 
of asking the “transients,” as non-residents, to pay their 
way. Since this state of affairs is likely to develop in other 
“winter-blossoming” states beside California, it really does 
assume some of the aspects of an inter-state problem. In 
the present tendency to have the government attend’ to 
everything, it offers a splendid excuse for another ‘“au- 
thority” or “administration,” even, perhaps, for the estab- 
lishment of a Cabinet Secretary for Travel and Amuse- 
ment. 


How New Hand-made Religions Are Begun is ex- 
emplified in the present effort of “The New History So- 
ciety.” It is out to establish “A United States of the World 
and a Universal Religion.” Considering the fact that its 
real executive is Mirza Ahmad Sohrab, and that it is 
“based on the Universal and Constructive Principles of 
Baha-U-Llah and Abdul Baha,” it may be taken as another 
of those kaleidoscopic variations of “Bahaism,” out of 
which a new saviour, possibly A. H. Sohrab himself, may 
emerge. It may be reasonably assumed that this is just 
an effort to avert the imminent collapse of the current 
phase of Bahaism in this country, and to revamp its vague 
nothings, bland assurances and turgid phrases into some- 
thing presumably new. The final result will be another 
“alibi” and “alias” such as is presented to a credulous 
world in the changes from Pastor Russell’s Watch Tower, 
through the Millennial Dawn and International Bible Stu- 
dents, to the present bubblings of Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Polygamy in Brazil recently became a government 
problem in the state of Ceara, where the communistic cult 
has been industriously practicing the multiple life in Cal- 
deirao. The earnest efforts of the government are partly 
due to the report that the majority of the promiscuous 
group are fugitive Leftists who took part in the vicious 
revolt that scared Brazil last November. If it were not 
for their political complexion these rebels should receive 
a welcome in Italy, where the tax on bachelors has in- 
creased from 150 lire in 1927 to 350 lire in 1935, and is 
now to be raised to 700 lire; this in spite of Italy’s huge 
surplus population which offered the “righteous” excuse 
for the conquest of Ethiopia. Now in Russia these Bra- 
zilian Leftists would receive a hearty welcome, and an un- 
expected measure of encouragement; because the Chemical 
Institute for Health Protection has just joyfully announced 
the successful. production of a gas-proof baby carriage. 
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THE GIFT OF THE HOLY OFFICE 


A Sermon Preached by the Rev. August Fischer at the Annual 
Pastors’ Retreat in St. John’s Church, Scranton, Pa. 


Eph. 4:11. “And he gave some, apostles; and: some, 
prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 
teachers.” 


THE MEN who were the Father’s and whom the Father 
had given to the Son, the Son Who had ascended up far 
above all heavens, gave to the church. They were different 
men from different walks of life, endowed with the various 
gifts of Christ: “some, apostles; and some, prophets; and 
some, evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers,” or, as 
we would say today, some, endowed with a talent for or- 
ganization; and some with the gift of interpretation; some, 
endowed with keen minds and fluency of speech; some with 
burning love for the poor, the sick, the fallen, the im- 
prisoned, the widows and orphans; some whose hearts go 
out to those who still sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death and give their strength, their health, their very life 
to the propagation of the Gospel in foreign lands; and 
some who are just plain pastors, men who understand their 
fellowmen and Seelsorgers in the true sense of the word, 
though they cannot by any means fill a-professor’s chair. 

Such men the Lord has always given to the church, and 
He gives them today. We are therefore justified in saying 
that each pastor is the gift of Christ to the congregation 
to which he is called: a gift—not merely a person occupy- 
ing an office, not merely a person the congregation is duty 
bound to provide with the necessaries of life, not merely a 
man whose shortcomings and limitations they must bear. 

Congregations must know that the various gifts of 
Christ are very seldom if ever combined in one person. 
Every man receives according to his several ability, five, 
two or one talent, but it is the same Spirit that works with 
and in the Word and the Holy Sacraments, and of a stew- 
ard no more is required but that he be faithful. 

The pastor, because of his holy office, is a gift of the Lord. 
If our people would realize this more fully, there would 
be less gossiping, less unjust criticism, less dissatisfaction, 
less desire for a change and more respect, more readiness 
to be led and taught and admonished. Like every other 
gift of the Lord, the gift of a pastor must be received and 
esteemed by the congregation with thanksgiving, not only 
when he is installed but always. 


Who Will Inform Them? 


But who is to tell our people? If the pastor does it him- 
self, he may lay himself open to the charge that he is con- 
ceited and unduly exalts his office. The president of synod 
could stress this point with good grace at an installation 
service or on some other occasion. 

If the pastor is the gift of the Lord to the congregation, 
it follows that the congregation, like children, is His gift 
to the pastor. It makes no difference whether the congre- 
gation be large or small, rich or poor, in the city or in the 
country. They are his people in Christ, even those who are 
a thorn in his flesh. They are given him by his Lord as 
part of the divine discipline just as St. Paul was given 
his thorn in the flesh to enable him to walk humbly before 
the Lord all the days of his life. The Lord Jesus for the 
space of three years bore with Judas, why cannot we en- 
dure those whom we sometimes designate as kickers? Can 
we not bear them, love them, pray for them, heap coals of 
fire upon their heads? 

I admit that it is not always easy to regard a congrega- 
tion, such as it is, as a precious gift of the Lord. A congre- 
gation may be poor, it may be small, it may not care 
whether the pastor’s salary is paid or not, there may be 
little or no prospect of growth, little or no fruit may be 
seen, in short, many a pastor is discouraged, depressed, 
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desires a change and his disposition sours when he finds no 
open door. 

In such a case it is of great help to remember that the 
congregation is the Lord’s gift which must not be despised 
and belittled. And if conditions are not what they might 
be, so much more reason there is for the pastor to continue 
the work, to be more faithful in little things, to endure 
hardship as a good soldier of Christ and above all, abstain 
forever from self pity, which destroys the little zeal that 
may still be in him. The rest he can leave to his Lord. 


Even in Prosperity 


It is quite another matter when things are, as we some- 
times say, all “glory, hallelujah.” But even then a man 
might be tempted to say, I have finished my work here, 
the congregation is in excellent shape, the budget is bal- 
anced, the apportionment has been raised every year, the 
services are well attended, the different organizations are 
flourishing, there is nothing more to do for me. 

Nothing more to do? No more sinners to be warned? 
No more troubled hearts to be comforted? No more chil- 
dren to be taught and led to Christ? A gift of the Lord 
to be given up lightly? A gift of the Lord enjoyed and 
used for a time and then wearied of and ready to be 
given away? In either case there is a lamentable lack of 
appreciation of the gift and the responsibility the gift in- 
volves. So much is sure, that the pastor’s work in the 
congregation is never finished before the Lord unmistak- 
ably calls him to another field or tells him by certain signs 
of approaching age or diminished vigor and health that 
the time has come when he must lay down his work. 

Over against the temptation to lose heart on the one 
hand and the temptation to vainglory and selfsufficiency 
on the other hand, it is well for us constantly to bear in 
mind that the office we hold is itself the free gift of our 
Lord. “Ye have not chosen me, said the Lord to His dis- 
ciples, but I have chosen you.” The gift of the Holy Office 
is to be received by us with humble thanksgiving from 
day to day, not only at the time of our ordination and in- 
stallation. It is a daily gift, it is to be treasured above 
everything else, it is to be used exclusively for the glory 
of God and the furtherance of His Kingdom on earth, not 
for selfish interests, not for magnifying ourselves, not for 
“making a living,” not for filthy lucre, for, “Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” 

For the faithful performance of his duties the Lord has 
endowed each pastor with certain gifts and with these 
gifts he must be satisfied. A Latin proverb says: “Non 
omnia possumus omnes.” We cannot all do all things, 
neither can we all know all things. 


Buried or Despised Talents 


It is contempt of the Lord’s gift if a man of perhaps 
less than average ability either develops and nourishes 
an inferiority complex and buries his talent or makes the 
vain attempt at imitating those who have received more. 
Far better and useful it is to follow the advice of St. Paul 
to Timothy when he wrote to him: “Neglect not the gift 
that is in thee. Stir up the gift of God which is in thee 
by the putting on of my hands.” 

It is equal contempt of the Lord’s gift if one who has 
received great gifts from the Lord talks and acts as though 
he had not received, or when he fails to employ the gift 
for that for which it was given. To whom much is given, 
of him much will be required. : 

In the end all depends on our attitude toward Jesus 
Christ and whether pastor and people daily receive with 
humble faith and thanksgiving God’s unspeakable gift, His 
Son, the gift of gifts, in whom all the gifts of God to man 
are combined, in whom God freely gives us all things, in 
whom all the promises of God are Yea and are Amen. To 
Him be honor and glory for evermore. 
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IN FAVOR OF PEACE 


IN CoLUMBUS, the delegates representing the member- 
ship of the United Lutheran Church in America adopted 
two resolutions that are of interest in connection with the 
eleventh of November, Armistice Day. They pledge our 
group to favor individual, community and national efforts 
to insure peace on earth. We quote them from the con- 
vention bulletin: 

“We reaffirm our devotion to the cause of peace, and urge 
upon our people their full co-operation in the adoption of meas- 
ures designed (a) to create the will to peace; (b) to assure 
our country’s neutrality, if war should come; and (c) to limit 
our seemingly extravagant expenditures on the military estab- 
lishment of the United States. (Somewhat amended. ED.) 

“We deprecate the growing militaristic spirit of many na- 
tions and call upon our constituency to be often in penitent 
prayer to the Prince of Peace to have mercy upon the world’s 
erring peoples and to lead them in paths of peace and world 
brotherhood.” 

The resolutions are the more potent because they rest 
upon reasons that are sane. They do not amount to that 
extreme of pacifism that would deny to the country the 
ability to repel attacks upon it and they are with equal 
plainness opposed to such militarism as countenances or 
advocates resort to war for profits thereby attainable. They 
complement the pronouncement of our Committee on Moral 
and Social Welfare, accepted by the convention of 1930, 
when an interpretation of Article XVI of the Augsburg 
Confession was made, centering on the phrases “to engage 
in just wars, to serve as soldiers” (Minutes of the 1930 
Convention, pages 112-115). : 

Occasionally members of other Protestant communions 
express surprise when Article XVI of our Augsburg Con- 
fession is read to them. They have not realized that Lu- 
therans in the sixteenth century were confronted with a 
situation relative to church and state essentially similar 
to that of the earliest Christians. While on the one hand, 
they refused to consider the Papacy as an authority com- 
petent to command the civil power, on the other they 
resisted the claims of emperors and princes to place the 
church under their administration. Only when it seemed 
that the privileges of preaching the Gospel required the 
protection of the princes to escape destruction was that 
principle,—the religion of the prince is the religion of his 
subjects, permitted to stand. It was recognized as a com- 
promise in the face of powerful foes. 
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In any event, what the Augsburg Confession upholds in 
Article XVI is the autonomy of the civil power; that is, 
its existence in human society by divine institution. That 
Scripture by which it is declared “The powers that be are 
ordained of God’ commands an attitude toward govern- 
ment along with an attitude toward the church. Each has 
its sphere of authority and its medium of power. The 
spiritual regime is that in which the church is the au- 
thority and the Gospel the “power of God unto salvation.” 
One does not so readily define secular relations and social 
energies. 
state’s ability to function in favor of righteousness re- 
quires the power to defend itself against evil doers. Civil 
authority must therefore exercise two prerogatives: it 
must bestow rewards and apply punishments. 

Territorial limitations must necessarily be recognized 
in the exercise of civil power: from these (among other 
sources) arises nationality in governments. International- 
ism is thinkable and it has been subjected to experiments 
by imperialists and by the papacy. But there are no rea- 
sons for considering government by an international group 
such as the Council of the League of Nations promising 
success. The most that is possible is a curb upon national- 
ism. But the sort of nationalism now existent is such as 
to justify provisions against attack. Preparedness for war 
is not militarism. It can be and, as explained by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt in a conversation with church paper editors 
several months ago, is in intention and fact a means to 
maintain peace so far as the United States is concerned. 


PRACTICAL TOLERANCE 


Generally speaking, tolerance is an attitude of those in 
power relative to the rights of less numerous or less 
capable or handicapped groups. Jews, for example, are 
less than one-tenth of the population of America. Non- 
Jews could persecute them in business and politics by re- 
fusing them trade and the protection of laws. The Cath- 
olic Church, while it is about two and one-half times the 
size of the largest Protestant denomination, is none the 
less a minority, in both church and state. Its 20,000,000 
members are one-sixth of the total population, less than 
two-fifths of all church members and only two-thirds of 


the Protestants whose number is approximately 30,000,000. 


It is to the credit of American regard for the rights of 
fellow citizens that only with reference to the White House 
has selective feeling been exhibited relative to office hold- 
ing. The Protestant majority could, if it wished, enact 
restrictions that would be burdensome to both Jews and 
Catholics. They have not done so, and they are therein 
tolerant. 

But tolerance in the true sense of the word can and 
should apply also to a minority in respect to granting priv- 
ileges to the majority in certain spheres. For example, 
Jews and Catholics should unite with Protestants in ob- 
taining time for instruction in religion as an integral 
part of education. Pupils in the public schools should be 
taught Christianity when preferring no faith. All should 
be given hours during the week to go to their churches and 
synagogues. We suppose an occasional teacher would be 
tempted to proselyte others, but in the main the plan would 
work. Jews and Catholics are said to have opposed the 
assignment of time for this kind of learning. 

No objection should be raised to reading the Bible in 
the public schools. The commonly quoted English form 
titled the King James Version, is not “sectarian,” dif- 
ferences with the Douai (Catholic) translation notwith- 
standing. The decision in California, by which the court 
affirmed as lawful exclusion of reading the Bible from the 
tax-supported schools, is not good judgment even if it is 
good law. The Catholic and Jewish groups should support 
a move to permit Bible reading all over the land and espe- 
cially in New England and along the Pacific Coast. 


It is a commonly accepted principle that the 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK | 


IN OUR magazine exchanges November 11 continues to 
be pre-eminent in November, even though eighteen years 
have elapsed, since word reached us here in America that 
an armistice had been agreed to by the contending armies 
in France. Our personal recollection of November 11, 1918, 
continues to be as vivid as is our wedding day or the birth- 
day of our first son. Also, of all the occurrences in 1918, 
none is so vividly recalled as that now celebrated as Armis- 
tice Day. No one realized until word of the war’s ending 
had come, under what terrific tension all the people were 
living. From June of that year when troops from the 
United States went into action in France until the attacks 
ceased, we thought, acted and dreamed in relation to our 
boys in the army and navy. We can see why our Canadian 
brethren are somewhat impatient of comparisons of their 
and our exposure to war strains. They had almost four 
years of it. They suffered from the beginning in 1914 until 
the end in 1918. 

One of Millions 

To us personally there is a ghastly mockery of cause and 
effect in the adulation given year by year at “the tomb of 
the unknown soldier.” This was not true when one nation 
after another chose a burial site for an unidentified vic- 
tim of war. It symbolized honors due this man in the 
trenches rather than to some distinguished officer who 
served in greater safety. Also the rite then meant higher 
valuation of the individual human being. In the regime 
to be ushered in by the treaty of Versailles, when by open 
diplomacy international agreements were to be openly ar- 
rived at and when the war to end wars was completed, the 
common, average man, we were solemnly told, would be 
the unit of value among citizens. In such envisionment of 
the future we certainly thrilled ourselves by a magnificent 
outline of what ought to occur. But what a vain vision 
it was! Taps by the bugler at the grave of the nameless 
hero had scarcely ceased their echoes until preparations 
for the next war were begun. Russia led off with the only 
kind of strife there was willingness to wage, namely, revo- 
lution. “Dictators” followed. The whole theory of democ- 
racy aS a medium of government seems to be jeopardized. 
Communism and fascism are presented boldly though each 
out-cesars any Cesar in blood-setting tyranny. In Spain 
each appears willing to sacrifice life and country in a mad 
struggle for the power to exterminate the other. The Un- 
known Soldier! Thought of by someone who had name and 
place after the war was ended. The Unknown Soldier! A 
gesture in the direction of regard for the common people. 


Theological Agreement 

THE LUTHERAN is in receipt of a letter from Dr. John 
A. W. Haas, president emeritus of Muhlenberg College, 
author and teacher. The content of the letter is an ex- 
pression of dismay that in the debates at Columbus “‘on the 
proposal to allow women to be representatives and dele- 
gates, there were two attitudes” among theologians. Dr. 
Haas was shocked by exhibitions of levity among dele- 
gates and in the gallery of the convention auditorium. (The 
letter appears on page 20.) 

The difficulty in the situation primarily referred to by 
Dr. Haas has implications more serious than the question 
at issue. The fact is that leading theologians of the United 
Lutheran Church did disagree as to the interpretation of 
the portions of Scripture appealed to. They at the same 
time declared themselves each required by conscience to 
hold their convictions as announced. Obviously the conven- 
tion was confronted with a rare and unsolvable problem 
when compelled to take a stand relative to a matter con- 
cerning which its own trusted teachers could not agree. 
The situation was the more baffling because each group of 


theologians so insistently declared the other to be in error. 
Even that of which Dr. Haas complains, a willingness to 
tamper with the plain meaning of Holy Scripture, was not 
admitted by those who declared in favor of the opinion, 
that representation by women is not unscriptural. And 
finally the temptation to indulge in a smile or two must 
be seen when the report of that same group makes plain 
the hope that women will not insist too strongly upon the 
rights that are not unscriptural. It, recalls to our mind 3 
burial prayer ascribed to a’ conscientious colored pastor, 
“O Lord, we hope Rastus is where we know he isn’t.” 


As We See It 


As we see the situation, the convention decided that 
women are eligible to election as representatives of con- 
gregations at meetings of synods, in the respect tnat 
Scripture does not forbid assigning them that respon- 
sibility. To this decision a minority dissented and exer- 
cised their right of appeal to the Commission of Adjudica- 
tion in order to decide “the binding force” of the conven- 
tion’s majority decision. The Commission cannot report 
before 1938: it may not be able to express itself at that 
time. The Commission’s decision on one point does not 
nullify the conclusion reached by the majority, but until 
it is rendered, the question of eligibility of women as con- 
gregational representatives might be raised and embarrass- 
ment be caused. We believe congregations should wait 
until the Commission of Adjudication has had an oppor- 
tunity to hand down a decision, before putting to actual 
test the election of women to represent them. 

The action at Columbus is not a mandate to congrega- 
tions to choose women rather than men to represent them 
at synods. THE LUTHERAN is neither ungallant nor par- 
tisan when it points to the implication in the majority re- 
port that representation has not been denied women under 
the traditional practise of electing men to representative 
positions and no new conditions other than an extension 
of women’s civil rights present themselves at this time. 
If any deductions as to policy are proper to the times in 
which we live, they are opposed to relieving men of their 
obligations to serve as delegates to their church’s synodical 
and other conventions. Expediency is not necessarily a 
compromise. 

We suggest, strictly on our own personal attitude toward 
memorials demanding interpretation of Holy Scripture, 
that the church may decline to entertain such appeals for 
judgment. Church history records numerous instances of 
the misuse, if not the actual abuse, of divine revelation 
when the quality of relevancy is disregarded. For a long 
time belief that the earth is a sphere was deemed a heresy 
on the ground that Holy Writ contains the phrase, “Unto 
the ends of the earth.” How could that which is round have 
ends? said certain ecclesiastics. 

There is human liability to error in interpreting revela- 
tions that were indubitably spiritual and germane to con- 
ditions existent in the days of the apostles. But to decide 
what Paul or Peter or John would do with present exter- 
nals of Christian organization is so much more difficult 
as to insure divided opinions among those from whom de- 
cisions must be sought. A court of law does not entertain 
“hearsay” testimony. The Supreme Court of the United 
States can refuse consideration to appeals to it for deci- 
sions. There are, in our individual opinion, situations in 
the church concerning which judgment must rest on cir- 
cumstances, objectives and expediency. As to Holy Scrip- 
ture they are secondarily related or not at all. Let them 
be decided on their merits as practises rather than by 
appeal to the Bible. Then we would not be embarrassed 
by disagreements among our theologians. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“PRAISE THE LORD, O MY SOUL, 
WHILE I LIVE I WILL PRAISE THE 
LORD, I WILL SING PRAISES UNTO 
MY GOD. HALLELUJAH.” 


Joy comes to him who, forgetting his ills, 
devotes his time to praising the Lord, instead 
of bemoaning what he might be Considering 
his evil days. 


Glory be to God on high, 

God, Whose glory fills the sky: 
Peace on earth to man forgiven, 
Man, the well-beloved of heaven. 


Sovereign Father, heavenly King, 
Thee we now presume to sing; 
Glad Thine attributes confess, 
Glorious all, and numberless. 


Hail, by all Thy works adored! 
Hail, the everlasting Lord! 

Thee with thankful hearts we prove, 
Lord of power, and God of love. 


Christ our Lord and God we own, 
Christ, the Father’s only Son; 
Lamb of God, for sinners slain, 
Saviour of offending man! 


Bow Thine ear, in mercy bow, 
Hear, the world’s Atonement Thou! 
Jesus, in Thy Name we pray, 
Take, O take our sins away! 


Hear, for Thou, O Christ, alone, 

Art with Thy great Father One; 

One the Holy Ghost with Thee; 

One supreme, eternal Three. 
—Charles Wesley. 


CHRISTIANITY THE CURE 
FOR WAR 


By Zelma Will 


THERE HAS been much murmuring 
about the power of Christianity to set- 
tle the question of war. While so much 
unrest prevails in the various corners 
of the world, people have begun to won- 
der if Christianity really has the power 
to overcome the barbarous instincts of 
the human race. 

Christianity has both failed and suc- 
ceeded in its attempt to subdue the brutal 
part of man’s nature. It has failed when 
there have not been enough Christian 
people to be a ruling force, and it has 
succeeded when the individual came un- 
der the influence of Christianity. A na- 
tion may have several sincere Christians 
in it, but they may not be represented in 
its government, therefore they are of 
little help in preventing war. An indi- 
vidual may come under the power of 
Christianity, and quietly, forcibly con- 
quer his brutal nature. By this we see 
that the business of subduing barbarous 
instincts by Christianity is an individual 
process rather than a mass _ process. 
When every individual has come under 
the influence of Christianity, we can say 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


that Christianity has cured the human 
race of barbarous instincts. 

Just how does this individual influence 
work? From personal experience, some 
such phenomenon as this happens: a fit 
of anger assails one, possibly over some 
trifle; just at the tip of one’s tongue, so 
to speak, are vile, stinging words ready 
to be spoken, when we recall in that in- 
stant that Christ would not use such 
words. He did not teach that such lan- 
guage should be used. Instead of blurt- 
ing out what was ready to burst from 
our lips, we refrain from saying the 
words that would stun and hurt severely, 
or we say something not quite so sword- 
pointed. If all nations, or heads of na- 
tions, would ask themselves the question, 
“Did Christ teach this, or would Christ 
do that?” when an international problem 
came up to be solved, they would come 
nearer the goal of world peace. Prof. 
Jerome Davis of Yale Divinity School, 
put it like this: “It is possible to create 
a warless world if we Christianize our 
nationalism, but never if patriotism de- 
christianizes our religion.” 

Christianity is the thing to subdue the 
animal part of us human beings, be- 
cause it teaches that love, not brutal 
force, should rule our passions. Chris- 
tianity’s foundation is love. It is built 
from beginning to end on love. 

Christianity has not been given a fair 
trial. It is not known over the whole 
world. In many places where Christ’s 
teachings are known, they are not taken 
seriously and lived to the fullest degree. 

How should Christianity be made 
known to the entire world? By Christian 
people giving of their means and time 
to win to Him those who know not Christ. 
“We should do all we can to educate out 
of mankind the spirit of hatred, revenge, 
truculence, out of which wars grow,” 
says Gen. John J. Pershing. 

Make Christianity your watchword 
wherever you go. Live it, so that you can 
pass some of its influence on to those 
next to you, thereby helping to form an 
endless chain of Christianity. Teach 
Christianity to every man, of every color. 
Christianity knows no drawn. line be- 
tween nation or color. Live Christianity; 
teach Christianity; preach Christianity 
to the mob or to the handful—if you 


- would have a warless world for the 


human family to live in by and by.—Sel. 


THE WEALTH OF A CITY 


THE GREATEST WEALTH of a city does 
not consist in great treasures, firm walls, 
beautiful houses, and abundant munitions 
of war; indeed, where all these are found 
and reckless fools come into power, the 
city sustains the greatest injury. But 
the highest welfare and safety and 
power of a city consists in able, wise, 
learned, upright, cultivated citizens, who 
can preserve, secure, and utilize every 
treasure and advantage.—Martin Luther. 


THE ABDUCTION OF DAD 
GALE 
By Fletcher D. Slater 


JANET GALE hung breathlessly on her - 
father’s answer. She had just asked him 
for permission to use some of her savings 
for a used car. 

The chemist smiled tiredly down at the 
eager, gray-eyed girl. “You’re no longer 
a child, Janet, my dear. If you really 
think you need it, go ahead. Only I don’t 
see that it is at all necessary.” 

Janet hugged his voice into a veritable 
squawk. Why, she believed she was actu- 
ally stronger than he! He felt almost 
frail, this father of hers. 

“Thanks, Dad. You’re a darling. I'll 
just use part of my savings. With a lit- 
tle scrimping the rest will put me 
through my first year at the university.” 

He pushed her away and gravely sur- 
veyed her youthful, animated face. “Un- 
derstand, Janet—I permit it; I don’t ad- 
vise it. It seems utterly foolish to spend 
the college money you have saved so 
faithfully for—for a moving junk-pile.” 

Janet shook her head, gaily. “Oh, I’ll 
get a good car, Dad. I know just the one, 
at Meed’s. And I just have to have one!” 

Her gaiety fell away as she left the lit- 
tle laboratory. It was hard to go against 
her father’s advice. But she stiffened her 
lip, literally, by pulling it down and 
clenching it decisively between two even 
rows of white teeth. She had important 
business ahead of her. 

It was only two o’clock when her prod- 
ding of the doorbell cut off the wailing of 
Fay Hudson’s violin. Fay appeared a mo- 
ment later, surprised. 

“How did you get through at the lab 
so soon?” 

“You’d better put some rosin on your 
memory, Fay,” laughed Janet. “I fin- 
ished with the Central Testing Labora- 
tories last Saturday. And was I glad! 
No more scrubbing test-tubes for me, ex- 
cept my own little rackful, in college 
chem lab. But I’m getting ahead of my- 
self—or behind. I hardly know which, 
I’m so excited.” 

“You don’t mean—” 

“T do! And I want you along.” 

Fay tucked her violin under her chin 
and scraped out the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
“Wait! I'll ditch my fiddle.” 

Janet giggled tremulously. “Maybe 
you’d better bring it along, Fay. ‘Music 
hath charms,’ you know, and Mr. Meed 
may not part with my car without a 
struggle.” 

Fay smiled and ran in to case her 
violin. A moment later the two girls 
were on their way to Meed’s Used-Auto 
Palace. 

The array of automobiles which flanked 
the street in front of the place was en- 
chanting. Janet had found it so as she 
had passed the lot each day. And she had 
singled out the car she wanted—a rather 
expensive make, but no later than a 1930 
model. 
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As they threaded their way among 
the displayed cars to the tiny sales 
shack, a rotund little man smilingly 
waddled out to meet them. 

“Looks like the personification of 
hands rubbing together,” whispered 
Fay. 

“Sh-h,” returned Janet. “All fat men 
are honest.” 

“Good afternoon, girls,” beamed the 
used-car dealer. Then he recognized 
Janet. “Oh, yes. You’re the young lady 
who was looking at the Harmon sedan.” 

“Yes. May we see it?” 

He took them in amiable tow to 
where Janet’s desire stood sunning it- 
self. 

She made a pretense of going over it 
again. Already she had inspected it 
from tires to top, and was satisfied. 

“What do you think it is worth, Mr. 
Meed?” 

He rolled to the front and glanced at 
the coded tag. 

“Only a hundred and seventy-five dol- 
lars,” he said, his brows conveying sur- 
prise at the lowness of the price. “Late 
30, extra good rubber—” 

“T mean, what do you really think it’s 
worth, Mr. Meed?” persisted Janet, with 
a disarming smile. 

He slid a glance up and down the 
glistening phalanx of cars, as if to gain 
inspiration. 

“The Blue Book lists the 1930 Harmon 
at one fifty,” he admitted. “But it’s a 
steal at that figure.” 

“What is your lowest price, Mr. Meed?” 
asked Janet. “I want the car, but I know 
how much I can pay. And I hate dicker- 
ing.” 

He shot a keen glance at her, and 
nodded approvingly. 

“One hundred dollars!” 

“T’ll take it,” said Janet, decisively, yet 
with a scarcely disguised tremble in her 
voice. Was this reality? “Of course,” 
she added. “I’ll want a demonstration.” 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Meed, heartily. 
He bustled off ponderously, to get the 
key. 

Fay turned a troubled face to Janet, 
but hesitated at her chum’s radiant hap- 
piness. “You—you think everything’s all 
right, Janet? His voice didn’t ring quite 
true, to me.” 

Janet laughed mirthfully. “Nonsense, 
Fay. Just because he doesn’t happen to 
have a musical voice—” 

Mr. Meed returned. “TI’ll get it out of 
the lot, Miss Gale, and then you can 
take it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Meed. And how did 
you know my name?” asked Janet. 

The dealer’s head ducked into the car. 
“Why—didn’t you mention it the other 
day when you saw the car?” 

“Perhaps,” said Janet. “You turn the 
ignition on there?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Meed, mopping a sud- 
denly perspiring forehead. “And here’s 
the starting-pedal.” 

After driving the car out of the lot the 
dealer heaved himself from behind the 
wheel and Janet slid under. 

The car appeared to have worlds of 
power, and handled with gratifying ease. 
Janet was entranced as she drove back 
to the lot. 

“T’ll bring the money down tomorrow,” 
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A GREAT AUTHOR 


FOR SEVENTEEN YEARS Martin Luther 
was busily engaged in translating the 
Bible. At first he translated some of the 
psalms. In 1522 he.finished the transla- 
tion of the New Testament, and in 1534 
the complete Bible was published. He 
wrote beautiful hymns, and in 1524 pub- 
lished the first hymn book and intro- 
duced congregational singing in the 
churches. For the instruction in Chris- 
tian doctrine he prepared his Small and 
his Large Catechisms. Besides these, 
Luther wrote many books, pamphlets and 
letters —M. L. Gotsch. 


she promised, as she signed the saleslip. - 


It was plain on the walk home that 
Fay was troubled. 

“Never mind your worries, Fay,” 
laughed Janet. “Tomorrow, when I 
actually own the car, I’ll have something 
really exciting to tell you.” 

The next day, with the opening of the 
grilled bank window, Janet drew out a 
hundred dollars from her hard-earned 
college fund. Mr. Gale, although a bril- 
liant chemist, seemed to discover tech- 
nically useful things, instead of those 
commercially in demand. And Janet had 
determined that during her first year at 
Chicago University she would not be tied 
down to a job. 

She sighed when the clerk handed 
back her book. That hundred dollars sub- 
tracted made an awful hole. Yet, she 
told herself, with strict economy she 
could get along without working. And, 
after all, what a treasure she was buy- 
ing! She smiled happily and tucked the 
bank book in her bag. 

Fay was waiting for her and together 
the girls went down to claim the car. 
Cheerfully Janet paid over the hundred 
dollars, and received the car keys and the 
registration papers. 

Twenty minutes later they were parked 
in front of the Hudson home. 

“And now,” crooned Janet ecstatically, 
“T want to tell—” 


“Wf 


“This minute! I’ve been on pins and 
needles ever since that mysterious come- 
on, yesterday. What is it?” 

Janet settled herself, her hands lov- 
ingly resting on the wheel. 

“You know how dad’s been, lately. 
Not exactly ill, but—I finally made him 
see Doctor Harrison last week. Dad 
didn’t let on that anything was the 
matter—said the doctor didn’t find any- 
thing wrong.” 

“Well, Monday I ealled on Doctor 
Harrison, myself. He told me that dad 
was all right—‘structurally sound,’ he 
said—but that he was facing a certain 
breakdown if he didn’t get out of Chi- 
cago and out of the laboratory—some 
place where he couldn’t see a test-tube 
or a sheet of filter-paper for a month.” 

Fay hung on her words. “But why 
didn’t the doctor—” 

“He did. He told dad exactly how 
things stood. And he said dad just 
laughed and said the doctor was trying 

to scare him into a vacation. Dad hasn’t 
had one for ten years.” 
(To be concluded) 


WAR’S HARVEST 
By John Beauchamp Thompson 


I sAw the shattered roof of Rheims 
The morning we marched by: 

I swore again, “They shall not pass 
Who hurl bombs through the sky, 

Destroying tracery and glass 
Which money cannot buy.” 


I saw the Argonne’s splintered trees 
Which once had swayed so high, 

No more to dally in the breeze, 
Bat in the mud to lie: 

A sight so grim that he who sees 
Cannot but wince and cry. 


I saw my buddy’s body dead 
Beneath a foreign sky... . 
Shaken and crushed, I bared my head, 
And prayed to Him on high— 
To let spilt wine and broken bread 
Teach men how not to die. 
—The Epworth Herald. 


NOVEMBER 


WHEN LEAVES fall fast and winds are 
high, 
And wild geese trail across the sky, 
’Tis then we say and softly sigh, 
“Oh, sad November.” 


When raindrops drip from branches bare 

And fog and mist fill all the air, 

And every wild thing seeks its lair, 
’Tis drear November. 


When frosty winds ’neath a blue sky ' 
Bring thoughts of mince and pumpkin pie, 
’Tis then we clap our hands and cry, 
“Oh, dear November.” 
—Author Unknown. 


TEACHER—What supports the sun in 


the sky? 
Bright Boy—Its beams, of course. 
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THE PRICE OF HEROISM 


Paul Willingly Risks Everything for the Promotion of Christianity 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Acts 21: 12, 13, 27-34; Romans 9: 1-5. The Sunday School Lesson 
for November 15 


WE GLIBLY speak of heroes, scarcely 
thinking of the price they paid to merit 
this unsought praise. In the line of duty 
they pressed forward to do what they 
were expected to do, putting aside all 
selfish notions. Not all heroes are the 
product of military enterprises; not 
every hero fought in a battle of a war. 
Great heroes for this or that cause de- 
serve to be remembered. What they 
risked was tremendous, and they did it 
all willingly. So, when we praise the 
heroism of Paul, we think more of his 
achievements than of what it cost him 
to achieve. We forget what he risked 
while we laud him for what he did. This 
determined follower of Christ risked 
deprivation in his unshakable devotion 
to his Lord. 


Determination 


This characterized Paul. It was part 
of his make-up to stand firm in what he 
believed. Nothing daunted, he advanced 
when the odds were against him. This 
is illustrated in his refusal to listen to 
the pleadings of friends in Philip’s 
house at Czsarea that he stay out of 
Jerusalem in view of the warning he had 
received from Agabus. He was assured 
that he would be subjected to shameful 
treatment, disgrace would be cast on 
him, and probably death would pre- 
maturely end his life work. It was not 
easy for Paul to decide, but he rose to 
the decision with full confidence that it 


was better to risk all to stand up for- 


Jesus than to hesitate zor the sake of 
his own protection. He meant all he said 
when he answered their plea, saying that 
he was ready to be bound, even to die, 
for the name of the Lord Jesus. It is 
this sort of determination that is heroic. 
Refusing to give up when duty indicates 
the way, though it be a dangerous way, 
dominates the man or woman who, for 
no desire of showing off, displays hero- 
ism in decisions and deeds. Paul was one 
of many, though he was most outstand- 
ing, who have shown the heroism of faith. 


Deprivation 


Heroes do not have everything they 
desire. Their deprivations are many oft- 
times. They must pay till it hurts to be 
true to their principles. They are un- 
ashamed when humiliated. They submit 
to the needless and conform beyond what 
is reasonable, rather than let a wrong 
impression get out concerning their at- 
titudes, teaching, or deeds. This was the 
experience of Paul. He went to Jeru- 
salem. All was not well for him there. 
Rejecters of the Gospel, who had known 
Paul in Ephesus, were at the Feast. 
When they saw Paul on the street with 
an Ephesian, probably a Gentile convert, 
they jumped to the conclusion that Paul 
would, or already had, taken this man 


into the temple. The temple was for none 
but Jews, except a court in which Gen- 
tiles were allowed. It is possible that 
Trophimus of Ephesus was in the court 
of the Gentiles. Crowds do not think; 
they act on impulse. The suggestion that 
Paul was guilty of desecrating the tem- 
ple was enough to unloose against him 
riotous violence. His death was averted 
by his arrest by the Roman official. He 
was made a prisoner. Think of Paul’s 
deprivations—his liberty taken from him, 
his privilege of the temple denied him, 
his chance to proclaim the Gospel cut 
short. But such is the experience of 
heroes in the making. 


Devotion 


Paul’s round of suffering was constant. 
His perils were too numerous to men- 
tion. But he triumphed over all these and 
clung to his purpose to make the Gospel 
known to Jews and Gentiles. From what 
he wrote to the Romans it is clear that, 
while Paul had beén able to win many 
Gentiles to Christ, he had not made much 
dent on the stubborn Jews. They were 
offered the Christ but rejected Him. This 
was a grief to Paul, the hardest fact 
he had to face. Yet he retained his de- 
votion to the cause of winning them. He 
could not give up the people of his race; 
he longed to have them saved through 
faith in Christ. His devotion to this was 
such that he would gladly sacrifice all 
that he held most precious, if thereby 
Jews could be persuaded to follow Christ. 
His life was disturbed, his heart bur- 
dened because he wanted Israel to be 
saved. He went as far as to offer to give 
up his faith in Christ, to lose all the 
glory of his own salvation, to surrender 
his hope in Christ, if by so doing the 
Jews could be brought into right rela- 
tion to Christ. 


THINK OF THESE 


LET us not forget that it is not easy 
to be a hero. 


A man’s loyalty to Christ is often 
tested by the advice of his insistant 
friends. 


Anybody can talk about a life purpose; 
it takes a great soul to live up to his 


purpose. 


In listing our country’s heroes due 
space should be allotted to the heroes of 
Christian faith. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. Duty Calls. Acts 21: 10-15. 

T. The Need of Courage. Acts 21: 27-34, 

W. Giving Self for Others. Rom. 9: 1-5. 

Th. The Strength of Sone Acts 20: 22-27, 
F. Loyalty to Christ. 10: 34-39. 

Sat. Following Christ. Jon 15: 18-25, 

S. Victory through Christ. II Cor. 4: 7-15. 
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Thus are heroes made for Christ. They 
determine to go through deprivations in 
their devotion to Him. If a proof of faith 
is sought, turn to Paul and his like. He 
did more than preach, he practiced; he 
went further than profession, he per- 
sisted in Christian living; he would not 
give up because he could not give up. 
He had bound himself out to Christ for 
life, to serve Him, let come what might. 
It isn’t any wonder that we think of 
Paul when we think of heroes of the 
faith. 


CLAIMS OF BOARDS 


THE work of the church is entrusted 
to boards elected by the church. These 
boards have assigned functions. They 
have authority from the church and are 
held responsible by the church. Through 
the rights given them these boards have 
certain claims on the attention and sup- 
port of the members of each congrega- 
tion. These boards are not hounding the 
church members; they are helping them. 
The boards are the creatures of the 
church, coming into being by the vote of 
the persons to whom the church mem- 
bers have delegated the duty of electing 
boards that shall conduct the work. 

The boards of the church claim the 
thoughtful attention of all church mem- 
bers when the cause a particular board 
represents is explained to them. The 
basic truth is that church members must 
be informed if they are to respond in- 
telligently to their duty. Not one of 
these boards attempts to foist needless 
information on the church. Ignorance of 
what the church is doing and is obligated 
to do is inexcusable as long as the boards 
of the church make adequate informa- 
tion available. 

The boards of the church claim 
financial support for the work entrusted 
to their direction. When a board presents 
its needs which can only be met by hav- 
ing sufficient money to pay its bills, it is 
not begging; it is merely asking the in 
dividual member to meet his share in 
carrying on the work which he author- 
ized and ordered the board to do. This 
comes about in this way: A congregation 
elects its church council by the vote of its 
members. The council chooses a delegate 
to synod. Synod elects its representatives 
to the general meeting of the highest 
church body. When this church body 
meets in convention, its acts are an ex- 
pression of the desires and decisions 
reached by the persons whose presence 
would not be at all but for the act of the 
church members at a congregational 
meeting in electing its council. The 
church assembled in convention faces all 
phases of work a Christian denomination 


must do. This work is assigned to the | 


boards which the convention creates and 
charges with specific responsibility. 

If there is any failure of these boards 
to discharge their whole task, it is gen- 
erally true that a certain proportion of 
church members have not listened in- 
terestedly to the information the boards 
present, and have not assumed their in- 
dividual share in supporting the very 
work which they authorized and asked 
these boards to do. 


Sle 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BLESSINGS OF GIVING 
LUKE 6: 38 


BLESSINGS are not payments. They 
are the joys that come to us from the 
hand of God. They are of His grace. To 
receive them we must be in the way of 
obedience. But obedience is not a price 
that we give for them. Too often vir- 
tues like giving are urged upon us be- 
cause of the rewards. It is true that 
giving brings rewards. 

The Bible uses the language of pay- 
ment in many instances. Especially is this 
true in the Old Testament. But the spirit 
of the Bible calls for a higher motive for 
generosity than it gets for us. If we per- 
mit the greed for rewards to rule our 
lives, we will miss much of the truest joy 
in a life of service. Honesty, temper- 
ance, faithfulness, patience and the rest 
of the virtues do pay dividends. They 
should be received as incidentals rather 
than as the incentive for cultivating the 
virtues. Let us consider some blessings 
derived from a life of unselfish giving. 


The Capacity for Giving 

“The more we give, the more we have 
to give.” Do we really believe this? Did 
you ever read the testimony of those who 
have made a practice of giving at least 
one-tenth to the Lord’s work? Mr. Bab- 
son contends that true religion is con- 
ducive to prosperity. Russel Conwell 
studied the lives of four thousand rich 
men and found that ninety-nine per cent 
began liberal giving early in life. The 
miserly spirit that keeps a man from 
giving to others, with rare exceptions, 
will also defeat him in his purpose to 
become rich. Giving does produce growth 
in ability and earning power. 


Spiritual Growth 

The more we give to others, the more 
we think of others. The interest of many 
a liberal supporter of foreign missions 
was first secured by a small gift made 
to the work. Giving to others draws us 
out of ourselves. It keeps us from being 
small, mean and stingy. If we find it 
hard to love our neighbors, we should 
try to do something for them. Love will 
follow the gift, larger gifts will follow 
the love, and in an ever-expanding circle 
our ability to love and to give will grow. 


A Sense of Usefulness 

Many of us feel the call personally to 
help win the world to Christ, to feed the 
starving and clothe the naked, to care 
for the aged and orphaned, but have ob- 
ligations at home that make this im- 
possible. It is a wonderful thing that 
money, our coined self, can be given as a 
substitute for our own personal service. 
By our giving we can meet our home 
duties and at the same time be sharing 
in Christian service throughout the whole 
world. It multiplies our opportunities 
of service. It blesses us with a sense of 
being of real use in Christ’s program. 


Appreciation 

If we are normal, sincere appreciation 
is most welcome. Effusive thanks em- 
barrasses us. Insincere thanks angers us. 
When thanks come from the heart, we 
cannot help responding with joy. When 
we give to others with real love in our 
hearts we may be sure that many of them 
will respond with real gratitude. Only 
one in ten came back to thank Jesus for 
their cure from leprosy, but the thanks 
of that one was happiness to His heart. 
We may fairly include the appreciation 
of those we help as one of the blessings 
of service. It means something to a 
church which supports a parish abroad to 
receive a letter like this—‘Your gifts to 
us mean more than you can know. The 
name of your congregation is not for- 
gotten in the prayers of our people.” 


A Sense of Accomplishment 

To have given to a going concern 
brings real satisfaction. When a young 
mission was securing a church building, 
a certain congregation contributed over 
$800. Interest in that mission was never 
lost. One heard on every side the satis- 
faction expressed that the mission was 
growing so splendidly. It is not idle 
boasting when we sit back and contem- 
plate the things our giving makes pos- 
sible. To the contributor to the benev- 
olences of the church, there is satisfac- 
tion in every convert won in the foreign 
mission fields, every child taught the 
way of life in a church school, in every 
orphan given harbor in a home, in every 
individual touched by every agency of 
of the church. That “shut-in” who uses 
his weekly church envelopes regularly 
and sends them to service as often as he 
can finds a sense of accomplishment in 
this little sacrifice. He feels himself of 
some use to the Kingdom, but more than 
that, he feels the dignity of a share in 
the conquests of the Kingdom. 


A Sense of Partnership 

Giving to Christian purposes is like 
buying into a business. Our part in an 
enterprise may be little more than the 
investment of capital. The partnership 
nevertheless is just as real. Think of the 
hundreds of workers in the church. Does 
it not thrill one to feel that by giving we 
can share in their service? You remem- 
ber the father who at great sacrifice had 
given his son a medical education. He 
went to visit him and found him greatly 
discouraged. Practically all the work he 
had was charitable. There was plenty of 
that. His father sat in his office and saw 
these poor people come and go and when 
the last one had left he put his hand on 
his son’s shoulder and said, “My son, 
you have no reason for discouragement. 
You are saving lives and restoring health 
and happiness. Go right on with your 
work for these poor people. I am still 
strong and can still earn enough for us 
both. Let me be a partner with you in 


‘this healing business. If I could share in 


that for a few years I could die happy.” 
The possibility of giving money for 
Christian purposes is a great blessing in 
itself. It is the open door to partnership 
with the saints in all the ages. 

There is a higher partnership than 
this, made possible by the invention of 
money. We can share with Christ Him- 
self in His service to mankind. In His 
parables of stewardship, partnership 
with Him is suggested. When He fed the 
five thousand He provided the food but 
the apostles gave it to the people. Part- 
nership with Him is not only possible, 
but is urgently invited by Him. Wher- 
ever Christian service is being done, 
there He is. Is there any honor granted 
man, so high as the honor of being a 
partner with Jesus Christ in His busi- 
ness of world redemption? 


Giving for Christ 
We must never forget the blessing 
that comes from serving others in the 
name of Christ. Jesus did not hesitate 
to place Himself at the very top of all 
the motives man could have for serving 
his fellowmen. “Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Giv- 
ing can be placed on this high plane. 
Then it will gain its greatest reward. 
When He is the motive for giving, the 
gifts will be really proportionate to our 
ability. Some of us may even give as the 
widow in the temple, “all that she had.” 
Suppose we could see the hand of Jesus 
stretched out to us in the hand of every 
solicitor for a worthy cause! We might 
not like the solicitor, but if the cause 
were worthy, we would give just the 
same. We could not allow little personal 
hurts received from tactless church mem- 
bers to keep us from giving. We might 
not fully approve of some of the methods 
to be used and still give as unto Christ. 
We might not care at first for the na- 
tives of countries in which our missions 
are at work and still give for Jesus’ sake. 
There can be no greater blessing than 
to know that one is making a sacrifice 
for Jesus Christ. In the light of the 
cross, the best we can give, is too little. 
But if it is the best, we know He will say 
with a smile of approval—‘She hath 
done what she could” or “He hath done 
what he could.” 
“Not what we give, but what we share— 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 


three— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
Me.” 
* * * 


To LEADERS: Topic date, November 15. 
Allow the Leaguers opportunity to sug- 
gest additional blessings that come to the 
generous. See Chapter VIII in Dr. 
Greever’s “Workers with God.” Notably 
liberal givers in your congregation might 
be asked to give short talks on the topic. 
Next topic, “Our National Thanks- 


giving.” 
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OPEN LETTERS 


NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
CHURCH 


THE EDITOR OF THE LUTHERAN has an 
idea that the church does not rate very 
well with the newspapers as a news sub- 
ject. He pointed out in Columbus, Ohio, 
that the Columbus daily papers were 
allotting only a few columns a day, on 
inside pages, to news of our convention. 

I am convinced that the press is greatly 
interested in important church news, and 
gives it all the space it can, in spite of 
the fact that first rate news values, such 
as dramatic conflict or surprise, are sel- 
dom present in the things churches do. 


Here in Columbus the Associated Press 
assigned H. K. Mills, the United Press 
assigned Otto Janssen, and the Inter- 
national News Service assigned George 
Moise, all staff reporters, to give close 
coverage on our convention. This was 
done on orders from the national head- 
quarters of these press associations, be- 
cause of widespread demands from news- 
papers for full reports. About 1,500 
words a day were filed for trunk wires 
by the Associated Press, 1,000 a day by 
International News, and 600 a day by 
United Press. So closely did state bureaus 
of these wire services follow the copy 
coming from Columbus that within an 
hour after a mis-spelt name was tele- 
typed from this place, a query on it came 
back from a South Carolina bureau. Es- 
pecially in the eastern papers, these wire 
reports were published at length. 

I was interested in the attitudes the 
reporters had toward our Lutheran con- 
vention. “You haven’t any psalm-sing- 
ing hypocrites in your bunch,” one of 
them told me. “Your men are well ed- 
ucated and sincere, and are more inter- 
ested in furthering the work of the 
church than in gabbing.” 

The United Press reporter said: 
“Among reporters, convention assign- 
ments are not the most eagerly sought 
after. Consequently, it was a pleasant 
surprise to find the publicity work of 
the United Lutheran Church in America 
so well organized and co-ordinated. The 
very complete daily news releases were 
invaluable supplements to my own ma- 
terial. During the course of the conven- 
tion, the Columbus United Press bureau 
filed at least two full stories daily on 
its state and national wires, indicating 
the interest which was shown in the ses-+ 
sions.” 

It boils down to the fact that wherever 
the United Lutheran Church has a large 
constituency, we can get good space on 
our affairs, if we show the papers we 
want it and help provide news material. 
In Columbus, there are not very many 
United Lutherans, so the papers here 
did not give us a leading place in their 
papers. In Philadelphia, there were 181 
column inches published in six days. 

The Rev. Charles K. Fegley, chief of 
the United Lutheran publicity service 
during this convention, and the Rev. 
Alford R. Naus, Camden, N. J., and the 
Rey. Louis W. Rupp, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
were the staff doing a very creditable 


piece of work here in getting our news 
to the public. 

Mr. Knox of The Christian Century 
spent three days here at the convention, 
and said that the Lutheran Church, be- 
ing a conservative church, produces more 
routine news copy than spectacular, in 
comparison with some other churches. An- 
other journalist here said the Lutherans 
do not get as much newspaper space as 
some others because we do not have so 
many professional publicity seekers and 
space grabbers among our clergy. 

I was pleased to note that every re- 
porter here thought that Dr. Knubel is 
the most skillful and forceful presiding 
officer they had ever seen in action at 
any church convention. 

ELSON RUFF. 


A CORRECTION 


Columbus, Ohio, 
October 13, 1936. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

ON PAGE 2 of THE LUTHERAN for Oc- 
tober 1, near the bottom of the third 
column, there is an error which I think 
should be corrected. Speaking of the 
Pauline Home for the Aged on East 
Main Street in this city, the article says 
this is an excellent inner mission institu- 
tion for aged women, under the super- 
vision of the American Lutheran Church. 

The Pauline Home for the Aged is not 
an inner mission institute. It is not un- 
der the supervision of the American Lu- 
theran Church nor any other branch of 
the Lutheran Church. No Lutherans ever 
had anything to do with the founding 
and maintenance of this institution. It 
was founded fifty years ago by the min- 
ister and members of the Independent 
Protestant Church of Columbus, of 
which I am now the pastor. It was named 
after Mrs. Pauline Haddaeus, wife of 
the then pastor of this church. Most of 
its endowment came from members of 
this church. With one or two exceptions, 
all the presidents of the organization 
have been members of this church. 

It is, and was always intended to be, 
an undenominational institution. But it 
was founded and maintained almost 
single-handed for the first thirty years 
by this congregation, which is an unde- 
nominational church. The Lutherans of 
Columbus had nothing to do with the 
home for more than forty years. It seems 
strange to me how such an error could 
arise. Yours truly, 

J. F. MEYER. 


SCRIPTURE AND REPRE- 
SENTATION 


To the Editor of THe LUTHERAN: 

IT HAS BEEN my privilege to be at 
every convention of the United Lutheran 
Church, excepting the meeting at Phila- 
delphia, and I have noted with pleasure 
the progress which was being made, and 
the constant closer unity between the 
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brethren coming from every city. The 
last convention at Columbus was, in 
many ways, a most delightful convention, 
and one could feel the real spirit of 
earnestness and the strong desire for 
real progress. 

But during the discussion of the pro- 
posal to allow women to be representa- 
tives and delegates there were two at- 
titudes which give me cause, and make 
me feel sad. The first attitude was the 
implied idea that the words of St. Paul. 
in I Cor. 11:8; and I Cor. 13: 343" and 
in I Tim. 2:11, 12; were to be inter- 
preted as temporary advice, and not as 
containing a fundamental principle, go- 
ing back to the place of woman through 
Creation. If these words are simply 
opinions of St. Paul, and are eliminated, 
then a dangerous procedure has begun, 
for then other principles which have 
always been considered binding, will be 
put aside according to the spirit of an 
age. I protest thoroughly against this 
type of interpretation which reduces cer- 
tain words to mere human opinion and 
assails the integrity of the Word of God. 
Let us have this question but, and let us 
return to the sound position which has 
always been maintained in our church. 
I find in this attitude the encroachment 
of modernism in our church. 

The other attitude which deeply shocked 
me was the fact that when the passage 
was mentioned about women keeping 
silence in the church, as well as an Old 
Testament passage, there was laughter 
on the part of some delegates, and also 
on the part of women from the galleries. 
It seemed as though this Word of God 
was to be laughed out of court. The 
action showed that there was a spirit of 
irreverence evident on the part of some. 
If some principle of divine truth does not 
suit one it is not proper for any Chris- 
tian to laugh it away. I hope that never 
again shall we have such an incident in 
our conventions. JOHN A. W. HAAS. 


IMPRESSION AND 
EXPRESSION 


TO BE STRONGLY moved to do something 
noble and not.to do it weakens the moral 
fibre. 

A good impression should be followed 
by good expression. Otherwise injury 
will result. 

Merely to weep when woes are graph- 
ically portrayed is not even to be sym- 
pathetic; true sympathy finds expression 
in action and in a constructive program 
of helpfulness. 

The majority of Christians have been 
surfeited with good impressions. Inade- 
quate expression has resulted in much 
spiritual dyspepsia. 

Many a discontented church man would 
become happy if he were to become use- 
ful. He should get into the game. 

Neither need we look for opportunities 
of helping; the opportunities are looking 
for us.—Source Unknown. 


TO CULTIVATE kindness is a great part 
of the business of life. 
—Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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TEXAS TIDINGS 
By the Rev. James F. Vorkoper 


THE EYES of the world have been on 
Texas this year. Thousands have come 
southward to get a closer look at this 
great state. Some went to the exhibition 
at Dallas and then saw the rest of Texas 
by proxy and in miniature at the fair. 
Others strayed South and saw the orig- 
inals of the models shown in Dallas. San 
Antonio proved a mecca for Alamo vis- 
itors, and, being this far, they decided to 
run down to the border and see old Mex- 
ico. Many, we are told, went to the 
“Magic Valley” in the lower Rio Grande, 
and, if they were mission-minded Lu- 
therans, stopped in to see the Rev. J. C. 
A. Pfenninger at Harlingen, on Fourth 
Street, and perhaps worshiped in Grace 
Lutheran Church, whose property is now 
free of debt, including the new parson- 
age. 

Others looked in on Corpus, Christi, 
tourist resort and an increasingly im- 
portant shipping point. Historians went 
to Goliad to see the La Bahia Mission, 
which once served as a prison for a large 
number of Texans who were taken out, 
thinking to get their freedom, but were 
shot down like the Soviets shoot down 
believers today. “Remember Goliad,” was 
added to the cry, “Remember the Alamo,” 
when the Texan army swept on to vic- 
tory in the battle of San Jacinto, near 
Houston. The Roman Church has sought 
to glorify itself during the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebrations by appearing first 
on the scene at these historic places with 
a huge celebration and service. Rather 
oddly, in the service at the Alamo in San 
Antonio, most of the people and many of 
the priests who attended were very 
closely related in looks to that great 
Spanish general, Santa Anna! 

Near Goliad, the Fannin Battlefield is 
visited by many each year. Our Lutheran 
Church in Goliad is served by the Rev. 
Paul C. Kuehner, who, as I write, is 
listening intently to the proceedings of 
the tenth biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran Church in America in 
Columbus, Ohio, as an official delegate 
of the Texas Synod. 

Those who visit Houston and the San 
Jacinto Battlefield, will have two oppor- 
tunities for Lutheran worship. Grace 
Church, located on Waugh Drive, the 
Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, has been 
constantly making progress. Redeemer, 
our fastest growing mission in the Texas 
Synod, said a fond and sad farewell to 
the Rey. Fred W. Kern, who left to take 
charge of the Austin Mission, but are 
now drying their tears since the Rev. 
Donald Elder, formerly of Windsor, 
Canada, has taken charge. We are 
thankful that this important charge did 
not remain vacant long, and wish for 
Pastor Elder God’s richest blessings in 
his new work and home. 

We nearly failed to mention that many 
fair visitors have found their way to our 
Lutheran Church in Dallas, located in 
the 4500 block on Cole Avenue, the Rev. 
N. H. Kern pastor. The Dallas con- 
gregation has had a busy year, and some 
members tell us that they wish the fair 
was over so they could get down to. nor- 
mal living again. Financially and nu- 
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merically it has been a huge success, but 
we have no reports as to spiritual tri- 
umphs! The Lutheran booth has helped 
in some measure to that end. 


Our New Mission 


We came! Eighteen young folks, in- 
cluding pastors, one day in June, met 
in Austin to canvass the city to ascer- 
tain the possibilities of an English Lu- 
theran Mission. One rural pastor gath- 
ered eleven young people. from his con- 
gregation, 150 miles away, and came to 
Austin to canvass for the synod! After 
the survey, Pastor E. Petersen said that 
it did his young people more good than 
it did the synod, because it gave them 
some real first-hand personal service and 
experience. Now they are really mission- 
minded, he says. In this survey the can- 
vassers found many unchurched Lu- 
therans. The Rey. F. W. Henkel of 
Sweetwater, who was in charge of the 
survey, declared that there were excel- 
lent possibilities for a new church. 

We saw! The very first morning the 
workers ran into an old skeleton! Its 
bones were taken out of the closet and 
were found to be Lutheran! They were 
shaken up a bit, and they kept on mov- 
ing! The canvassers ran into this skele- 
ton unintentionally and unconsciously. 
It happened to be a group of people who 
were cast out of another large Lutheran 
Church in the city. They had been dis- 
missed, without trial, we understand, and 
were now without the means of grace in 
their own congregation. They were 
eager that a congregation be established 
and made promises that took our breath, 
providing a congregation should be 
started. Some of these have been ful- 
filled. So the bones of this skeleton were 
gathered together, a few United Lu- 
theran Church in America bones were 
fitted in, some flesh was sent to Austin 
by the Board of American Missions, and 
the eyes were again brought back to see- 
ing that they might know where they 
were going, and Pastor Fred. Kern was 
called as pastor to direct their course. 

We conquered! Services are being held 
regularly with an average of seventy- 
five in attendance. The necessary organ- 
izations of the church have been set up, 
a model financial system has been in- 
stalled, and as soon as a permanent lo- 
eation is found, the First English Lu- 
theran Church of Austin, Texas, will be 
a new power in the Texas Synod. The 
members say that they are indeed happy 
to be associated with the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. Thank you! 


Thirty Congregations 

This brings the number of active con- 
gregations of the Texas Synod to thirty 
again. The history of the Texas Synod 
has been as colorful and exciting as that 
of the state of Texas. Older pastors tell 
us that the Texas Synod was twice a fair 
sized synod. Twice were its ranks thinned 
by the intrigue of ecclesiastical politics, 
and each time a faithful few remained 
true to their principles and carried on. 
Twenty-six pastors are now on her roll, 
four of whom are inactive or retired. 
Like the battle cries of civil injustice to 
the Texans of old, so there rings in the 
minds of some of the veterans of the 
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Texas Synod ‘she dates: “Remember 
1895,” and “Remember 1913!” And it 


almost came to the point of including, 
“Remember 1936” in the list! During 
the meeting of the American Lutheran 
Church in San Antonio in October St. 
Luke’s United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was included in the list of 
churches in which a guest speaker would 
preach. The president of the Texas Dis- 
trict, A. L. C., bore down upon this ar- 
rangement and canceled it. The speaker 
was a prominent minister from Ohio. The 
Texas District president and others re- 
sented the action of the United Lutheran 
Church in establishing a mission in Aus- 
tin, declaring it to be A. L. C. territory. 
Unexamined accusations came to our 
pastor’s ears, and during the meeting of 
the Fall Conference of the Texas Synod 
pastors in St. Luke’s Church these were 
honestly and carefully considered. It was 
found that the main cause of the upris- 
ing among our brethren was the aggres- 
siveness of the Texas Synod’s Mission 
Committee. Another accusation was that 
we were intentionally luring a pastor 
and independent congregation from the 
A. L. C. to join our ranks. This accusa- 
tion was found to be entirely unfounded, 
but came from the pastor and some mem- 
bers of his congregation who had ex- 
pressed a desire for the United Lutheran 
Church to enter the field. We have made 
no overtures to this pastor or his con- 
gregation, since we rigidly adhere to 
the policy of not stealing sheep or shep- 
herds! 

These accusations brought to light on 
the floor of the conference some very 
interesting counter accusations, which, 
in the interests of peace were not sent 
to those who point their finger at us. It 
was found that in several instances there 
have been attempts to undermine the 
work of our pastors among their mem- 
bers and urging some of our vacant con- 
gregations to “come on over.” But in 
spite of all this we are endeavoring to 
keep our pulse at normal and our blood 
pressure down and carry on in honesty, 
for the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The Fall Conference 


The Fall Conference of the Texas 
Synod met in St. Luke’s Church, San 
Antonio. The congregation, one of our 
growing missions, is still struggling un- 
der a debt that was unwisely laid upon 
a few founders, but, by the grace and 
help of God, St. Luke’s is paying it off, 
even though the amounts be small. Sev- 
eral important repairs were needed this 
year and the congregation decided that 
these should be made before the company 
came! So money was loaned and given 
and gathered. A new roof has been laid, 
a new cross erected, the outside of the 
church has been painted and the kitchen 
in the parish hall rebuilt and finished. 
The conference came, saw and were de- 
lighted! The congregation waited, worked 
and were happy. And they are still 
happy because they have entertained the 
pastors of the Texas Synod. 

The conference opened with a Com- 
munion Service on Tuesday night, Octo- 
ber 6, Pastor Vorkoper in charge of the 
service and the Rev. Paul Bechter of 
Yoakum, the preacher. The session 
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opened Wednesday morning, President 
Bechter in charge, and the Rey. E. Row- 
oldt of Taylor, at the secretary’s desk. 
These men were voted to serve as the 
officers of the conference for another 
year. 

The Rev. M. Markert read a paper on 
“The Work and Person of the Holy 
Spirit,” which was followed by an inter- 
esting discussion. The Rev. O. K. Oelke 
read a paper on the use of the term 
“Bishop” for the president of synod. The 
paper and the discussion that followed 
seemed to lean tdward the position of 
status quo for the present. The “Round 
Table” discussion of pastors’ problems 
was very fine. It served as “a clearing 
house” of ideas and proved helpful to 
many of the ministers. Of course the re- 
lationship between various Lutheran 
bodies was discussed also. 

On Wednesday evening a German serv- 
ice was held at which the Rev. M. Mar- 
kert and the Rev. W. C. Wolfsdorff 
preached and Pastor E. Petersen of Wee- 
satche read the liturgy. 

Thursday evening the Rev. Edwin J. 
Hirsch of Schulenburg preached and the 
Rev. Carl J. Deithloff of Tivoli was 
liturgist. Mr. Bechter extended the 
thanks of the conference to the congre- 
gation for its hospitality. Another fea- 
ture of the service was a pageant by St. 
Luke’s Sunday school children on “How 
Can I Give More to the Church?” After 
the pageant self-denial offering boxes 
for the debt fund were brought to the 
altar by the congregation and a prayer 
of consecration was offered by Pastor 
Vorkoper. 


Synod feels the loss of the active pres- 
ence of M. A. Ritzen, D.D., who was 
ealled from Victoria to Tabitha Home 
in Lincoln, Nebr. A capable pastor will 
succeed him in Old Trinity, in the person 
of the Rev. J. M. Schedler of Harvard, 
Ill. The Rev. Otto Oelke, our: newlywed, 
who took unto himself the daughter of 
the Rev. R. Lentz of Fredericksburg, 
Miss Esther Lentz, has just moved to 
his new work in the Ander Parish, re- 
signing from Schroeder-Kilgore Parish. 
Another move to this vacancy will very 
likely be reported soon. This will leave 
our synod with one vacancy, a bi-lingual 
charge. 


OHIO’S R-C-A BROADCAST 
By the Rev. Maynard A. Stull 


THE INVASION of the state of Ohio by: 


the delegates of the United Lutheran 
Church to the Columbus Convention has 
all but eclipsed matters that might other- 
wise be of local interest in this as well 
as other Ohio centers of Lutheranism. 
Many of our pastors were delegates, 
most of the others were visitors, and 
many laymen found their way into the 
sessions as well. On Convention Sunday 
some of our congregations were for- 
tunate in having preachers who had been 
present. in Columbus. Among the guest 
preachers who visited our district were 
Dr. Paul W. Koller, who preached in St. 
Luke’s Church, Mansfield, and Dr. Ernest 
A. Tappert, who spoke in First Lutheran 
Church, Mansfield. 
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A. P. Black Speaks for Laymen’s 
Movement 


Many of our congregations were priv- 
ileged to hear Mr. Arthur P. Black pre- 
sent the work and plans of the Laymen’s 
Movement. The service of the group he 
represents is becoming a growing force 
in this district and his presence here 
will certainly give further impetus to 
this service. On October 12 he spoke be- 
fore the Mansfield Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association, and a genuine interest was 
shown in his work. A profitable discus- 
sion of local problems which pastors are 
facing followed his address, and the 
meeting had all the salutary effects of a 
clinic on benevolent problems. Encour- 
aging, to say the least, is the manner in 
which congregations are co-operating 
with the Laymen’s Movement. Such co- 
operation speaks of better things to 
come. 

More and more, the association of Lu- 
theran pastors is growing to occupy a 
place of importance in our area. At our 
October meeting nineteen members were 
present, some having come thirty miles 
or more. The service of this group has 
grown as an organization from a lim- 
ited few to include almost all the con- 
gregations in our three adjoining coun- 
ties. For this year the Rev. Louis Wolf 
and the Rev. Harold Lentz are president 
and secretary-treasurer respectively. Mr. 
Wolf serves St. Mark’s Church, Mans- 
field, and Mr. Lentz is assistant pastor 
at Trinity Church, Ashland. 


Dr. Otterbein Reformation Speaker 


Sponsored by the Pastors’ Association, 
the annual Reformation Rally will be 
held in the spacious auditorium of First 
Lutheran Church, Mansfield, on the eve- 
ning of November 1. Although the cele- 
bration will be history by the time this 
reaches our readers, we are assured of 
a great meeting. Thirty congregations 
with twenty-one pastors will combine 
their efforts and forces to fill First 
Church to its two thousand capacity. 

Dr. Fred W. Otterbein of Chicago will 
be the preacher. Dr. Otterbein’s out- 
standing record as well as his personal 
qualifications will recommend him to all 
Lutherans in this region. This is a great 
opportunity to hear one who has had the 
experience of observing the application 
of our Lutheran interpretation of Chris- 
tianity. The choir of the First Lutheran 
Church of Shelby will sing for this 
service. 


Golden Jubilee 


St. Luke’s Church, Mansfield, Dr. H. S. 
Garnes pastor, has just celebrated fifty 
years of active ministering to its mem- 
bers and to Mansfield. Speakers for the 
occasion were Dr. Arthur H. Smith of 
Ashland, a charter member of the church, 
and Dr. Paul W. Koller of Baltimore, 
who served as pastor of the congrega- 
tion 1912-1921, when he was called to 
the work of the Foreign Mission Board 
and Dr. Garnes succeeded him. 

That her pastors have not been nu- 
merous speaks well for the congregation. 
She has had six in all. Beginning with 
Dr. D. W. Smith, father of one of the 
speakers for the celebration, they include 
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the Rev. George H. Reen, Dr. Ezra K. 
Bell, Dr. Oliver D. Baltzly, Dr. P. W. 
Koller and Dr. H. S. Garnes. The pas- 
torate of Dr. Garnes is longest, dating 
back to 1921. A 

St. Luke’s has nine charter members 
still living. They are W. A. Harbeson, 
Mrs. Rosa L. Hahn, Mrs. Louise Remy, 
Mrs. May Bleckner, Mrs. Mary L. Row- 
land, Mrs. Margaret Piper, all of whom 
are still members, and Dr. Smith of Ash- 
land, the Rev. Harvey Leech and Mrs. | 
Susan Gaumer. 


Ashland to Entertain Missionary 
Convention 


Women of the district will gather in 
Ashland October 27 and 28 for the an- 
nual convention of the Central Confer- 
ence Missionary Societies. Gathering en- 
thusiasm for the occasion the three large 
societies of the Ashland Church held a 
supper program at which seventy women 
and young women of the congregation 
were present on Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 1. Mrs. E. H. Culler, Mrs. H. H. 
Lentz and Mrs. Ruth Firestone were in 
charge as toastmistress, song leader and 
devotional leader. Other women to have 
part were Mrs. Z. T. Wile, Miss Sarah 
Smith, Miss Edna Riddle, Mrs. Ed. 
Smalley, Miss Frances Chandler, Mrs. 
Paul Cross, Mrs. Victor Nelson and Mrs. 
R. V. Keen. Ashland will inspire this 
convention by example as well as precept. 


A Look Around 


We see by the papers that First Lu- 
theran Church, Plymouth, was remem- 
bered with a $500 bequest from one of 
her faithful members, Mrs. Olive Mc- 
Intire, who passed away last June. We 
also note that extensive repairs on the 
church building have just been completed. 


From Wooster, where the Rev. Paul 
Kelly has served as pastor of Zion 
Church for the past five years, we get 
wind of a little influence of the Oxford 
Group. At least Mr. Kelly’s anniversary 
sermon had in it a strong hint of the 
practice of “sharing” from that group. 
In the sermon, “After Five Years,” Mr. 
Kelly spoke boldly of the things he ad- 
mitted as mistakes and failures on his 
part. But we thought there was more 
to it than that. His last week’s bulletin 
said, “The next two parts of the sermon, 
referring to the church council and the 
congregation at large, will be continued 
next week.’ Sharing may have had its 
place, but any good Lutheran preacher 
must “Cry aloud and spare not” at times, 
too. Mr. Kelly’s sermon was a review of 
his inaugural sermon five years ago with 
an estimate of what progress had been 
made on his ideals as set forth. 


Within the next two weeks Central 
Conference will convene in Trinity 
Church, Newark. Many of the pastors 
and laymen of the Mansfield district are 
laboring over papers and addresses to 
be presented there. It is important to 
note that nearly half of the conference 
as far as congregations are concerned 
lies within a few miles of Mansfield with 
its five churches as a center. 


The congregations of the five Mans- 
field churches have organized a Training 
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' bade farewell to the same. 
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Class for all Lutheran Sunday school 
teachers in the city. That is worth-while 
co-operation. 


We notice from the statistics of last 
year that St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, 
contributed nearly $25 per capita for all 
purposes, which included their beney- 
olence in full, with the exception of a 
few dollars. This year they are again 
setting a lively pace for other congrega- 
tions. Under the inspiring leadership of 
the Rev. H. L. Gilbert this congregation 
has manifested a renewed interest in the 
entire program of the church. 


A final look around sees men active 
everywhere persuading others that they 
should re-elect a president or elect a new 
one. “Politics” is the absorbing interest 
of everyone. No less than the end of or- 
ganized society is predicted by the op- 
posing camps who frighten us under 
their banners away from the opposition. 
To the credit of her pastors, the Lu- 
theran Church looks sad-eyed at the fool- 
ish fright of men and continues to set 
forth Christ as King and to call men to 
understand that where the King is, there 
is the Kingdom also. We don’t know 
whose claim to Ohio is to be substan 
tiated, but here in the R U A district 
Lutheranism stands as one in making 
the claim that, regardless of the Novem- 
ber outcome, the King of kings will make 
life happy and bearable under any pres- 
ident. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rey. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


FAMILIAR FACES have reappeared as 
the students have returned to college 
after a season of vacationing, and are 
occupying the pews in our city churches, 
vacant during their absence. Many, too, 
are also refilling their appointed places 
in the various activities and work of the 
churches. A hearty welcome is given 
them, and they are as glad to be back as 
the church people are to welcome them. 

Many familiar faces, however, are 
missed, faces of those who have finished 
their course in their Alma Mater and 
The best 
wishes of those whom they have left be- 
hind are going with them as they enter 
other institutions to continue their stu- 
dies in preparation for their chosen 
careers, or, having finished their prepa- 
ration have entered their respective fields 
of labor where through right and diligent 
application they will move up into re- 
sponsible places of leadership. 

In their place new faces have ap- 
peared, of those who have come in quest 
of higher education and Christian lead- 
ership training to fit themselves for 
greater and enlarged services in most all 
fields of endeavor in our economic and 
social structure, and in our great United 
Lutheran Church. Our churches welcome 
them into their midst, and offer them 
every opportunity to make them feel at 
home in these new, and in many cases, 
perhaps, strange surroundings. 

If boys and girls are being weak- 
ened in the faith which they took along 
when they turned their faces away from 
their home toward the Christian college, 
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it is not because tack of opportunity to 
preserve it, yea, even strengthen it, but 
the lack of seizing these opportunities, 
Too often when youth leaves home and 
is removed from the restraints of home 
environment and parental discipline and 
guidance, he or she becomes obsessed by 
the spirit of the “Prodigal Son,”—being 
able to take care of oneself,—which leads 
one to shun and even repel every such 
opportunity for the preservation and 
strengthening of saving faith,—shall we 
say, self-preservation,—and every good 
and safe advice from experienced, well- 
tried and true teachers and guides. 
Thoughtlessly, perhaps, in their be- 
wilderment as strangers among stran- 
gers, they become lax in their choice of 
companions, and, blindly led by the blind, 
they are both ditched. 


The City Feels Honored 

The intelligent citizens of Allentown 
have always felt the honor and recog- 
nized the value of having three Chris- 
tian institutions of higher education in 
their city. Cedar Crest and Muhlenberg 
Colleges and the Allentown Preparatory 
School have always been acknowledged 
by them as assets of inestimable value. 
They have always felt and tried to as- 
sume their corresponding responsibilities 
toward them. And the churches regard 
it an honor and a special privilege to 
minister to their students. Furthermore, 
they also consider themselves very for- 
tunate in having the assistance and help 
of the students who avail themselves of 
the ministry of the churches. 

As pastor of one of our city churches 
nearest our college and preparatory 
school for the last twenty-two years, I 
am happy to state that nothing has been 
a greater pleasure to both people and 
pastor than to minister to a large number 
of students at these institutions. Many of 
them have been regular members of our 
Bible school and Luther League, and 
take active part in the work of the con- 
gregation, as teachers, serving on va- 
rious programs, etc.; others take up a 
temporary membership, make this con- 
gregation their church home; and still 
others attend regularly and otherwise 
at its worship,—all serving and being 
served. This number has increased the 
last several years, and especially this 
year. Then, too, for the last several 
years a number of them have been as- 
signed to us for our work under our 
supervision and others have offered 
their help. Their help has been very sat- 
isfactory and very much appreciated. 

These young men recognize it as a 
splendid opportunity for excellent train- 
ing and development for more effectual 
service in their later professional life. 
Most especially is this true of our pros- 
pective ministerial students. 


Local Flashes 
Interesting and encouraging reports 
are coming from both the Allentown Pre- 
paratory School and Muhlenberg College. 


Headmaster L. F. Hackemann together 


with his capable corps of teachers feels 
greatly encouraged. The number of stu- 
dents proves that there is a place for 
such a preparatory school, and that there 
are a number of parents who see the 
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advantage of seading their boys to a 
church school even in his preparatory 
period.. Inasmuch as the standards re- 
quired in some of the present-day pro- 
fessional work are constantly being 
raised, the school, furthermore, fills a 
most acceptable place in furnishing very 
valuable courses in the night classes for 
those who must complete secondary sub- 
jects before going on with their profes- 
sional work and training. 

College also opened very auspiciously 
under the efficient acting president, Prof. 
Robert C. Horn, Ph.D., Litt.D., with a 
new enrollment quite in excess of last 
year. With a capable faculty and an 
increase of courses Muhlenberg can 
justly claim the consideration of the 
parents and youths of our church. The 
reasons for our young men matriculating 
in non-church colleges becomes less and 
less. Both parents and sons should thor- 
oughly investigate and consider the ad- 
vantages of their own college before turn- 
ing their eyes elsewhere. The underlying 
principle expressed by our Lord and Mas- 
ter, namely, “A prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country, and in his 
own house,” applied too long to our own 
college. Members of all denominations 
owe their first duty to their own institu- 
tions, everything else being equal. 

There was a great rejoicing in old 
Muhlenberg and among our citizens when 
the news flashed forth that the Cardinal 
and Gray, the scoring Muhlenberg foot- 
ball team, had defeated the team of 
Lafayette College “for the first time 
since 1918 in the series of twenty-four 
games.” The victory was suitably cele- 
brated by a day’s suspension of all 
classes. 


PARISH EDUCATION 


On SuNDAY afternoon and evening, 
October 11, the twenty-first semi-annual 
convention of the Lutheran Church 
School Association of Southeastern In- 
diana and Kentucky was held in Em- 
manuel Church, Lawrenceburg, Ind., the 
Rev. J. A. Pettit, pastor. ; 

The Rev. S. White Rhyne, Executive 
Secretary of the Parish and Church 
School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church, addressed both sessions. In the 
afternoon he spoke on “Co-operation in 
Parish Education,” and in the evening 
on “Teaching for Christian Living.” 

Two hundred thirty people were in at- 
tendance at the afternoon session and 
130 at the evening session. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, the Rev. Wilford C. Butt, 
Milan; vice-president, Fred Meyer of 
Smyrna; secretary, Miss Irma Burger of 
Batesville; treasurer, Andrew Peetz of 
Napoleon. 

The following churches are members 
of the Association: Bethany, Batesville; 
St. Mark’s, Batesville; St. Paul’s, near 
Batesville; Adams, near Batesville; 
St. Thomas’, Brookville; St. Peter’s, 
Klemme’s Corner; Emmanuel, Lawrence- 
burg; St. James, Blue Creek; St. Paul’s, 
Madison; St. Paul’s, near Milan; St. 
John’s, Napoleon; St. Nicholas, Pepper- 
town; St. Paul’s, Smyrna; St. Stephen’s, 
Spades; Hunter’s Bottom, Carrol County, 
Ky. W. C. Burt. 
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PRESIDENT BERGENDOFF 
INAUGURATED 


AUGUSTANA College and Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, IIll., formally in- 
ducted into office its new president, Dr. 
Conrad Bergendoff, in a splendid aca- 
demic ceremonial on October 1. Repre- 
sentatives of forty universities and col- 
leges were present to give added dignity 
and meaning to the occasion. The pres- 
ident of the board of directors, P. Arthur 
Johnson, D.D., gave the invocation; and 
the vice-president of the Augustana 
Synod pronounced the benediction. 

The Rev. P. O. Bersell, president of the 
Augustana Synod, after an address, “At 
the Helm,” inducted Dr. Bergendoff into 
office. 

President Bergendoff’s address was 
entitled “The Faith of Augustana.” 

Splendid music added beauty and sol- 
emnity to the service. 

Among the church representatives 
present were the Rev. K. A. Hoessel of 
the American Lutheran Church and Ade- 
laide LeS. Burge, dean of women of the 
University of Iowa, representing the 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

President Bergendoff is the fifth ad- 
ministrator in the seventy-seven years of 
Augustana history. His predecessors 
were: the Rey. Lars Paul Esbjérn, 1860- 
1863; Dr. Tufve Hasselquist, 1863-1891; 
Dr. Olof Olsson, 1891-1900; and Dr. Gus- 
tav Andreen, 1901-1935. 

Dr. Bergendoff acted as president of 
Augustana during the academie year 
1935-36. From September, 1931, he was 
professor of Systematic Theology and 
dean of the Theological Seminary. 

An alumnus of Augustana College in 
1915 with a master’s degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Bergen- 
doff received his B.D. from Augustana 
Seminary in 1921. He has also studied 
at the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Philadelphia, Pa., at the Universities 
of Berlin and Upsala, at Columbia, and 
at Chicago University from which he re- 
ceived his doctorate in philosophy in 
1928. Besides having been in the pastor- 
ate in New York City and Chicago, Dr. 
Bergendoff has been active on the Board 
of Christian Education and Literature 
of the Augustana Synod since 1925. He 
is co-editor of the Augustana Quarterly, 
and a contributor to various church pub- 
lications. Dr. Bergendoff is a member 
of the American Society of Church His- 
tory. Among his valuable contributions 
to scholarship are: “Olaus Petri and the 
Ecclesiastical Transformation in Swe- 
den,” 1928; “The Making and the Mean- 
ing of the Augsburg Confession,” 1930; 
“The Secular Idea of Progress and the 
Christian Doctrine of Sanctification,” 
1933. 

Dr. Bergendoff is president of the 
National Lutheran Educational Confer- 
ence. 

From Dr. Bergendoff’s inaugural ad- 
dress: “Because it is Christian, the 
Christian college must conceive of hu- 
man life, both in its origins and in its 
destiny, in terms different from those 
of contemporary secular philosophy. For 
the same reason it will insist on a higher 
standard of human conduct than does a 
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philosophy that knows of no divine re- 
sponsibility. You cannot cut away the 
roots of Christian faith and hope long 
to retain the fruits which are the Chris- 
tian virtues. For some time now society 
has been indifferent to those roots, but 
hoped that the fruits might continue. 
But the branches are even now wither- 
ing and the fruits disappearing. Now 
social leaders are beginning to wonder 
what naturalistic motives will produce 
those fruits. The Christian college con- 
tinues in its conviction that righteous- 
ness is a result of a faith in a God who 
alone can create righteousness. God and 
the good, it holds, are inseparable.” 


OUR RED CROSS 


GIVING PROMPT AID to the victims of 
more than one hundred different disasters 
a year is one of the major peace-time 
activities of the Red Cross. 

Only a few months ago this organiza- 
tion was giving emergency aid in the 
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form of food, shelter, clothing or medical 
care to nearly half a million victims of 
the spring floods and tornadoes. After 
the emergency period had passed the 
Red Cross stayed.on the job to help those 
without resources to rehabilitate their 
homes, assisting them to repair, rebuild 
and refurnish their houses damaged by 
the wind or water. 

Public health nursing, instruction in 
first aid and water life saving, and 
Junior Red Cross are other important 
Red Cross programs carried on by thou- 
sands of chapters and branches through- 
out the nation. 

In the past year Red Cross public 
health nurses made more than a million 
visits to persons sick in their homes. 
These nurses work chiefly in rural areas, 
where medical and hospital facilities are 
at a minimum and where there is no 
other visiting nurse service. 

For more than a quarter of a century 
the Red Cross has given courses of in- 
struction in first aid, training more than 
a million persons how to give intelligent 
help to accident victims and those stricken 
suddenly ill before medical help can be 
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summoned. The prompt action of first 
aiders in stopping serious bleeding, treat- 
ing severe cases of shock and resuscitat- 
ing drowned and asphyxiated persons 
saves thousands of lives each year. 

Water life saving, as taught by the 
Red Cross, has had two outstanding ef- 
fects since its inception in 1914; it has 
greatly reduced the percentage of fatal- 
ities by drowning; and it has tremen- 
dously increased the popularity of health- 
ful water sports. More than 70,000 per- 
sons were instructed in life saving in ~ 
the past year. 

Junior Red Cross is the Red Cross in 
the schools, numbering more than eight 
million members in the United States 
and more than sixteen million children 
in the fifty-two countries sponsoring this 
youth organization for the promotion of 
international friendship. Correspondence 
with schools in other countries is one of 
the Junior activities. Others include the 
providing of hot lunches for undernour- 
ished children, making garments for 
youngsters who are in need, making toys 
and dolls for children in hospitals. In 
nearly every school there are youngsters 
who need eyeglasses but whose parents 
cannot afford to buy them. The Juniors 
in hundreds of schools are supplying this 
want. In many of the larger cities thou- 
sands of girls’ dresses and little boys’ 
suits are made each year by the girls in 
sewing classes to be given to pupils who 
need them. In the manual training shops 
many of the Junior Red Cross boys make 
bed tables, checkerboards, reading stands 
and other small pieces of furniture for 
use in their local hospitals. 

All Red Cross work is supported by 
the membership dues of citizens who 
share in its activity by enrolling each 
year between Armistice Day and Thanks- 
giving—the national Roll Call period. 
Your help is needed. Join! —The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


CONSECRATED LAYMAN 


Mr. FREDERICK C. HASSOLD entered 
into eternal rest on Sunday, October 18. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
February 2, 1866. Funeral services were 
held at his late home in Mt. Airy, Phila- 
delphia, on October 20. It was a matter 
of regret to many of the leaders of the 
church, both clerical and lay, that the 
sessions of the United Lutheran Church 
at Columbus, Ohio, prevented them from 
paying their last respects to this devoted 
and faithful layman. 

Mr. Hassold served his Lord and his 
church well. For fifteen years he was a 
member of the council of the Church of 
the Ascension. During much of that time 
he was the financial secretary. He was 
lovingly referred to as the working mem- 
ber of the council, for his willingness to 
use his leisure for the Lord’s work made 
it possible for him to give much time and 
effort to his church. 

His interest in the church took him 
into fields of service beyond the confines 
of his own congregation. He was a great 
friend of the Inner Mission activities of 
the church and of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary. In 1909 he was elected to the 
Board of Trustees of the Mary J. Drexel 


a 
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Home and the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
of Deaconesses of which he became vice- 
president in 1921. For twenty-five years 
he served on the Property Committee, in 
which capacity he rendered invaluable 
service. During this time he was of great 
help to the Lankenau School for Girls so 
closely connected with the Motherhouse. 
During the first ten years of the life of 
the United Lutheran Church Mr. Hassold 
served as a member of the Deaconess 
Board. 

The Inner Mission Society of Philadel- 
phia was also close to his heart and 
claimed much of his time. As chairman 
of the Hospice Committee he exercised 


personal supervision over the physical - 


affairs of that institution. The Inner 
Mission institutions of Philadelphia have 
lost a devoted friend. 

Mr. Hassold served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary from 1909 until failing 
health caused him to decline re-nomina- 
tion in 1933. When the refectory was 
opened in 1912 he became chairman of 
the committee that operates it and did 
that work until 1933. For twelve years 
he also assumed the duties of chairman 
of the Property Committee. How. in- 
valuable were the services he rendered 
to this institution everyone in the com- 
munity knows. He was a blessing to 
every institution in which he was inter- 
ested. Himself a splendid amateur me- 
chanic he had a genius for caring for 
property. 

Though we shall remember with grat- 
itude the splendid service Mr. Hassold 
rendered to the church, we who knew 
him will rather remember him for what 
he was. Mr. Hassold had the good for- 
tune to have many years of leisure in 
which to do the things that pleased him 
most, and the resources with which to 
do them. That which pleased him most 
was to give himself in unselfish service 
to his Lord and to his fellowmen. His 
time, talents and money were freely given 
in loving service. From his own lips 
never came the story of the things he 
did. He had truly caught the spirit of 
Christian humility. He was a successful 
business man, a lover of music, a fine 
husband and father, a faithful friend. 

A. W.S. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


IN THE Bowers-Longswamp Parish, 
located in Berks County, Pa., the thirty- 
second anniversary of the pastorate of 
the Rev. William F. Bond was appro- 
priately celebrated recently. 

Mr. Bond was ordained by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania on May 26, 
1891. His first charge consisted of St. 
Paul’s, Tower City, and St. Peter’s, 
Orwin, Schuylkill County, which he 
served from 1891 to 1904. He has served 
the church in the gospel ministry for 
forty-five years, and is the second oldest 
pastor in years of service in the Reading 
Conference. 

Longswamp Union Church, where all- 
day services were held, was organized in 
1734 and for about one hundred years 
was a Reformed congregation. Accord- 
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ing to the Rey. Michael Schlatter, pioneer, 
it was first known as the “Little Lehigh 
Church,” the territory being the source 
of that stream. A Lutheran congrega- 
tion was organized in 1817. In 1852 the 
present edifice was erected. 

At the morning service the Rev. C. E. 

Keiser, Ph.D., of Lyons, Pa., delivered a 
splendid discourse in recognition of Pas- 
tor Bond’s fruitful ministry. Prof. War- 
ren Hesier, a member of the congrega- 
tion and a teacher in the Bethlehem High 
School, delivered an address. 
_ At the afternoon service the main ad- 
dress was delivered by the Rev. Paul I. 
Morentz, Jewish missionary of Philadel- 
phia, who brought the greetings of the 
Ministerium. Other speakers were Alfred 
Ayres, a student of Muhlenberg College, 
and Prof. D. R. Rohrbach, a former prin- 
cipal of the Egg Harbor schools, New 
Jersey. At the evening service, the Rey. 
D. H. Frederick, pastor of St. Stephen’s 
congregation, Bethlehem, and a son of 
the parish, preached, William A. Shoe- 
maker, a member of the congregation, 
delivered an address. 

Greetings were brought during the day 
by the Rev. William H. Kline of the Top- 
ton Parish, and the Rey. LeRoy M. Bond 
of the New Tripoli Parish. The visiting 
choirs of the parish with the Longswamp 
choir furnished the musical selections 
during the day. Pastor Bond was the re- 
cipient of many useful gifts. 


New Organ Installed 


Another event of interest in his par- 
ish took place September 6, in the New 
Jerusalem congregation. This congrega- 
tion has just completed the installation 
of a new two-manual Moller pipe organ, 
the money having been raised through 
popular subscriptions among the mem- 
bers. 

The main dedicatory service was held 
in the afternoon. The music was in 
charge of Miss Rhea E. Drexel, organist 
and director of St. Luke’s Lutheran 
Church Choir, Reading, Pa. The choir 
sang two anthems. Visiting clergymen 
who delivered sermons were the Rey. 
Rufus E. Kern, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Hamburg, also president of the 
Reading Conference, and Calvin M. De- 
Long, D.D., of East Greenville, Pa. An- 
other service was conducted in the eve- 
ning, at which time addresses were de- 
livered by the Rev. Frank W. Ruth of 
Bernville, Pa., State Senator from Berks 
County, the Rev. M. D. Slifer of Penns- 
burg, Pa., and the Rey. D. H. Frederick 
of Bethlehem, Pa., a son of the congre- 
gation. At the services conducted during 
the week visiting choirs and clergymen 
from eastern Berks County brought 
greetings. 

Pastor Bond’s daughter, Ruth I. 
Steininger, the wife of the Rev. Russell 
F. Steininger, Ph.D., pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Monessen, Pa., was the soprano 
soloist upon both occasions. Mr. Bond 
observed his seventy-fifth anniversary on 
October 31. Despite his advanced age he 
is still enjoying his work among a happy 
and appreciative membership. During 
these forty-five years he has witnessed 
many changes in rural congregational 
activity. Pastor Bond is remembered as 
an exceptionally fine servant of the Lord. 
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To Emphasize Your Christmas 
Activities Use Folders 


CHRISTMAS ANNOUNCE- 
MENT FOLDERS 


With cover picture in colors and remain- 
ing pages left blank for printing of local 
material. 

With your church name and address on 
the front page, and your Christmas program, 
or order of service, and announcements on 
the following pages, these folders will add 
much to the festive spirit of the Christmas 
day observance. 

The smaller sizes are satisfactory for per- 
sonal greetings. 


NEW—No. 150-L—Large Only 


Suitable for Mimeographing, Multigraphing 
or Printing. 


PRICES 
Nos. 150, 664, 669 ; 
Small Size Large Size 

3144 x 514 folded. 5144 x 814 folded. 

100 .... w. $0.75 100 .. «- $1.50 
1 EPG Te . 3.50 
3.00 500 .. .. 6,00 
4.50 1,000 wccccrcrcercsseees 10.00 


ORDER EARLY : 
Indicate second and third choices. 


NEW—No. 664-L—Large 
NEW—No. 664-S—Small 
For other Christmas Announcement Folders, 
see our Holiday Catalog or send for sample. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INNER MISSION WORKERS 
MEET AT OMAHA 


THE NATIONAL SCOPE of the Inner Mis- 
sion program was more than ever in evi- 
dence this year when the National Con- 
ference met in Omaha, Nebr., September 
80-October 1 and 2. Workers were there 
from widely scattered cities of the Union, 
extending from New York to Washing- 
ton. 

We looked forward to this year’s con- 
ference for several years because the 
meeting had never been scheduled so far 
west. And while I thought I was going 
to the West, these good people in Omaha 
insisted that we were in the geographical 
center of the United States. But it was 
a long ride of twenty-four hours by rail 
—the longest I have sat still for many 
years. At Chicago I was fortunate to 
get a reservation on the Burlington 
Zephyr—all steel, streamlined, diesel en- 
gine, modern train that clips six hours 
off the running time from Chicago to 
Denver. From its windows I watched the 
cornfields of Iowa, not entirely ruined 
by the drought. At Burlington lights 
were turned off to permit us a full view 
of the Mississippi River. Across the Mis- 
souri River, we found Omaha hugging 
the eastern edge of Nebraska. And there 
for three days we enjoyed the hospitality 
of the Inner Mission workers headed by 
the amiable Dr. E. G. Chinlund. 

Visitors to the conference found the 
trip pleasurable; but it was not a pleas- 
ure trip. Business sessions, group meet- 
ings, institutes, luncheon speakers, eve- 
ning meetings, filled the entire day, with 
committee meetings sandwiched into 
every available period. The conference 
was fortunate to enlist the services of 
several men and women of national im- 
portance in the field of social work. Miss 
Katherine F. Lenroot, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, addressed the conference 
on the subject, “Co-operative Planning 
for Child Welfare in a Democracy.” 
“The Church and Social Security” was 
stressed by Mr. E. G. Steger, director of 
the St. Louis, Mo., Community Fund. 
Dr. T. F. Gullixson, president of the 
American Lutheran Conference, ad- 
dressed the banquet session on the sub- 
ject, “The Heart of the Master.” Dr. 
G. H. Bechtold told of his summer’s visit 
to the Inner Mission institutions in Ger- 
many. 

Our former superintendent, Clarence 
E. Krumbholz, D.D., was very much at 
the conference. In charge of the insti- 


tutes, leading a panel discussion, and 


taking active part in the general pro- 
gram, Dr. Krumbholz added his wide ex- 
perience to the conference sessions. This 
was Dr. Krumbholz’s first visit in his 
official capacity as Executive Secretary 
of the Inner Mission Board. He planned 
to be in the Western area for about a 
month, addressing gatherings and visit- 
ing Inner Mission groups in Kansas, 
Indiana, Illinois and Ohio. 


Joint Publicity Planned 


The executives of the Inner Mission 
agencies again planned to conduct a joint 
publicity program. The same poster and 
slogan will be used by practically all the 
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agencies during their roll call for main- 
tenance funds. The committee named is 
composed by C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., 
the Rev. A. W. Stremel and Mr. Ralph 
Reichhold. 

Following officers were named to serve 
for the ensuing year: 

President, the Rev. C. E. Schaffnit, 
Detroit; vice-presidents, the Rev. A. W. 
Stremel, Pittsburgh, and the Rev. C. E. 
Benson, Minnesota; secretary, Mr. S. H. 
Holstad, Minnesota; treasurer, Mr. Fred- 
erick G. Umhau, Washington, D. C. 


Visit Deaconess Institutions 


The conference was entertained during 
one session at the Immanuel Deaconess 
Institution at Omaha, the Rev. E. G. 
Chinlund, director. The institution covers 
sixty-four city lots and ministers to more 
than five hundred persons. Situated on 
its beautiful grounds are a fine chapel, 
the deaconess training school, the Im- 
manuel hospital, the home for invalids 
and convalescents, the occupational- 
therapy department, the hospital for 
nervous and mental disorders, and the 
children’s homes. Our brief half-day 
visit permitted us time to catch only a 
glimpse of the wonderful service which 
is being administered here for every kind 
and degree of human need. It opened to 
us a new vision of the opportunities for 
serving which are possible to the Church 
of Christ when men and women are ready 
to consecrate their lives, talents and 
wealth to such a service. A. W.S. 


“MAKING CHRIST POTENT,” 
THE THEME 


The Winchester Conference of the 
Synod of Virginia held its fall sessions 
at Lebanon Church, Shenandoah Parish, 
the Rev. P. E. Shealy, pastor, October 
8 and 9. The general theme for the con- 
vention was, “Making Christ Potent in 
the Christian Life.” This was presented 
by the speakers under the following 
heads: 

“The Necessity of Making Christ 
Potent in Christian Life.” Observations 
from the Individual Life, by the Rev. 
C. E. Seastrunk; Observations from the 
Congregational Life, by the Rev. L. B. 
Williamson; Observations from _ the 
Church at Large, by the Rev. Snyder 
Alleman. 

“How Make Christ Potent in the 
Christian Life?” By Magnifying the 
Sacred Scriptures, by the Rev. C. K. 
Rhodes; By Emphasizing the Confes- 
sions, by the Rev. F. B. Lingle; By Pro- 
ving Our Faith by Our Works, by the 
Rey. W. H. Kibler. 

“Broadening Our Vision.” Through 
Parish Education, by the Rev. J. P. Der- 
rick; Through Christian Stewardship, by 
the Rev. John H. Fray. 

“Deepening Our Consecration.” By 
Finding and Honestly Filling My Place 
in the Program of Life, by R. H. Ander- 
son, D.D., superintendent of the Virginia 
Synod. 

Sermons were preached by the Rev. 
C. J. Rice on “Man’s Greatest Need’; 
and the Rev. C. W. Lowe on “That Which 
I Have I Give.” The liturgists for the 
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formal worship services were the Rev. 
J. P. Derrick and the Rev. P. E. Shealy. 
Devotions at the opening of each ses- 
sion were conducted by the Rev. C. K. 
Rhodes, the Rev. A. R.- Shumate, and 
the Rev. J. P. Derrick, respectively. 
Under the head of Greetings from 
Organizations and Institutions, Mrs. 
J. P. Derrick brought a message from 
the Women’s Missionary Society; Dr. 
R. H. Anderson spoke of the work at 
the Lowman Home; and the Rev. J. P.. 
Derrick in behalf of Dr. C. A. Freed, 
president of the Southern Seminary, 
brought greetings from that institution. 
The Stewardship Committee reported 


.that the assignments on the 1937 syn- 


odical beneficence had been made to the 
several congregations of the conference, 
and stated that the amount paid on bene- 
ficence was about equal to that of last 
year at the same date. 

The chairman of the committee for the 
Voigt Memorial Professorship for the 
Southern Seminary reported that about 
seventy per cent had been pledged on the 
total amount when the territory as a 
whole was taken into account, but for 
the conference alone only forty-one per 
cent of its quota had been secured. 

All pastors were present for one or 
more of the sessions, and one or more 
lay delegates were present from all but 
nine of the congregations, and three of 
these had not elected delegates. ' 

A bountiful lunch was served each day 
for the visiting pastors, delegates, and 
friends by the ladies of the local congre- 
gation. As an expression of appreciation 
for the manifestation of this hospitality 
conference passed a suitable resolution 
by a standing vote. 

The officers of the conference are as 
follows: President, the Rev. J. P. Der- 
rick; secretary, the Rev. C. J. Rice; 
treasurer, Mr. S. B. Hepner. The chair- 
men for the Standing Committees are as 
follows: Program, the Rev. W. H. Kibler; 
Stewardship, the Rev. A. R. Shumate; 
Parish and Church Schools, the Rev. 
Snyder Alleman; Committee on Men’s 
Work, Mr. George R. Santmiers. 

The next convention, which will be held 
in the spring of next year, will meet in St. 
Paul’s Church, Strasburg, the Rev. F. B. 
Lingle, pastor: C. J. Rick, Sec. 


“WORKERS TOGETHER 
WITH GOD” 


THE THIRTEENTH annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Susquehanna Synod met in Trinity 
Church, Selinsgrove, Pa., October 4-6. 
The theme.was “Workers Together with 
God.” 

The first session on Sunday afternoon 
was given over to the Light Brigades. 
Two sketches were given by the Light 
Brigades of Mt. Carmel and Selinsgrove, 
the guest speakers being Mrs. Miriam 
Treon Miller and Mrs. A. T. Berkheimer 
of Milton, and Miss Christie Zimmerman, 
on furlough from India. Two of these 
children’s societies received gold stars. 

Sunday evening was Young Women’s 
Night. The speaker was Miss Nona 
Diehl, who gave the highlights of her 
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tour of Japan and China. Special music 
was sung by the choir of Trinity Church. 

Devotional services were conducted 
during the convention by Mrs. Anne 
Kepler of Lewistown, Mrs. I. C. Cole of 
New Berlin, and Mrs. L. G. Shannon of 
Williamsport. : 

The Holy Communion was adminis- 
tered by the pastor of the convention 
church, the Rev. Dallas C. Baer, on Mon- 
day morning. The credential committee 
reported fifty-seven delegates registered. 
The convention was formally opened by 
the president, Mrs. W. A. Moser, and 
prayer was offered by Mrs. C. H. Stine 
of Lock Haven. Mrs. Baer welcomed the 
convention and Mrs. Bruce Albert of 
Bloomsburg responded in behalf of the 
society. The reports of the officers were 
encouraging. Miss Christie Zimmerman 
of India was presented and addressed 
the convention. 

Greetings were extended to the society 
from Susquehanna Synod by its pres- 
ident, Dr. Ira S. Sassaman. Dr. G. Mor- 
ris Smith, president of Susquehanna 
University, added words of welcome. 

Addresses were delivered by Sister 
Anna Melville, the Rev. Kyoshi Watanabe 
from Japan, who spoke on “What. the 
Christian Religion Has Done for Me and 
My People,” and the Rev. Patrick Maga- 
lee of British Guiana on “We Are the 
Fruits of Your Offerings.’”’” On Monday 
afternoon the convention held a memo- 
rial service at the graves of Dr. and Mrs. 
David A. Day in memory of missionaries 
to Africa from this synod who have en- 
tered into eternal life. 

The reception of the freewill offering 
for the Muhlenberg Boys’ School in Mon- 
rovia, Liberia, Africa, was very gratify- 
ing. The gifts totaled $1,189.81. 

Reports of conference presidents at the 
Tuesday morning session showed that 
good work had been done throughout the 
conferences. The reports of the depart- 
mental secretaries were in charge of Mrs. 
Miriam Treon Miller. The Christmas 
offering was beautifully presented by 
Mrs. E. L. Bottiger of Milton, and the 
deaconess program by Sister Mildred 
Winter of Williamsport and Sister Pearl 
Eckard of Lewistown, assisted by Mes- 
dames Wertz, Kepler and-Humphry. In 
the afternoon the Memorial Service was 
in charge of Mrs. W. M. Allison, assisted 
by Mrs. George Powell, both of Mt. 
Carmel. Miss Frieda Hoh, missionary to 
Puerto Rico, spoke of her work in that 
country. 

Election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Mrs. W. H. Miller, Wil- 
liamsport; vice-president, Mrs. W. S. 
Deamer, Alfarata; recording secretary, 
Mrs. N. A. Yeany, Bloomsburg; treas- 
urer, Mrs. P. M. Willard, Millville; sta- 
tistical secretary, Miss Lillian Reimen- 
snyder, Sunbury. Mrs. T. W. Kretsch- 
mann of Selinsgrove installed the newly 
elected officers. Mrs. G. F. Bousum. 


“ADVANCING HIS KINGDOM” 


THE FIFTY-FIRST annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of North Carolina was 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Wilmington, 
N. C., October 2-5. The theme was, “Ad- 
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vancing His Kingdom”; the devotional 
theme, “Fruit Bearing”; the key verse, 
“Herein is my Father glorified, that ye 
bear much fruit, so shall ye be my dis- 
ciples” (John 15:8). The meeting was 
presided over by the president, Mrs. 
G. W. McClanahan of Granite Quarry, 
N. C., with Mrs. J. D. Sheppard as re- 
cording secretary. 

The first session was opened with a 
meditation by Mrs. C. E..Norman of 
Raleigh, entitled, “Advancing His King- 
dom.” Greetings were extended by Mrs. 
C. B. Wessel, president of the local so- 
ciety. The response was made by Mrs. 
C. C. Carpenter of Kings Mountain. The 
first day’s session was brought to a close 
in the evening with a devotional service 
conducted by the Rey. E. K. Bodie, pas- 
tor of St. Matthew’s Church. A medita- 
tion, “Thinking and Doing,” was deliv- 
ered by Dr. E. F. Keever of St. Paul’s, 
after which the Holy Communion was 
administered to the delegates. 

Miss Clara Sullivan, missionary on 
furlough from China, conducted the de- 
votions of the convention on the theme, 
“Advancing His Kingdom.” 

Addresses were given by Sister Anna 
Ebert, Directing Sister of the Philadel- 
phia Motherhouse; Miss Clara Sullivan, 
who for the past seven years has been a 
missionary to Tsimo, China; Miss Maud 
Powlas, Kumamoto, eighteen years a mis- 
sionary to Japan; and Mrs. P. M. Ross- 
man, New York City, vice-president of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Lutheran Church. Sister Anna 
outlined the work of the deaconess in 
the past, present and future. The ad- 
dress was of particular interest, as the 
deaconess work is this year celebrating 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

The Young Women’s Banquet was on 
the program for Saturday evening. The 
meeting was presided over by Miss 
Mabel Wessel and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Miss Fannie Farris, the retiring 
secretary of the Young Women’s So- 
ciety, and Miss Clara Sullivan, and short 
talks were made by Mrs. David Farris, 
Mrs. Craig Beam, Miss Edna Wise, Mrs. 
Herman Frye and Mrs. Clarice Gross. 

The Sunday morning sermon was 
preached by Dr. J. L. Morgan, president 
of the United Synod of North Carolina, 
from the text: “It is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Luke 
12:32. Dr. Morgan said: 1. God has 
placed us in position to carry on His 
Kingdom. To qualify for witnessing for 
Christ a person must know Him. 2. He 
must have courage in his soul to go forth 
and proclaim this message of Jesus 
Christ. We must witness for Him. 3. We 
must not be afraid to use ourselves, our 
savings, our time, our talents for carry- 
ing out His great work. And everyone 
can have a share of soul touching and 
soul saving. The program is not com- 
pleted. His word shall not be void. 

The Light Brigade Rally was held 
Sunday afternoon, with Mrs. E. R. 
Trexler, Light Brigade Secretary, in 
charge. A special program was pre- 
sented by the Light Brigade of St. Paul’s 
and St. Matthew’s churches of Wilming- 
ton. Miss Cora Pearl Jeffcoat, Light 
Brigade home missionary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, presented 
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the banner to, St. Matthew’s Light Bri- 
gade, Mrs. E. K. Bodie, secretary. This 
same Light Brigade was the first in the 
state to win this banner several years 
ago when it was first offered. For this 
year this Light Brigade achieved twelve 
points on the Standard of Efficiency—last 
year seven; 11 per cent increase in active 
membership; 199 per cent increase in 
total offering; 174 per cent increase in 
per capita offering. 

Among other things, the Executive 
Committee recommended that the Golden 
Jubilee Offering of $1,158.57 be applied 
to the church building in Fayetteville, 
that $2,500 be pledged to Mt. Calvary, 
Morganton, for the church building fund; 
and that the 1937 convention be held 
after the triennial convention, which is 
to be held in Buffalo, N. Y., October 2-5, 
1937. The 1987 North Carolina Syn- 
odical Convention is to be held in Hick- 
ory, N. C. 

Mrs. J. L. Morgan spoke on “Mission- 
ary Advance.” 

The following were elected as dele- 
gates to the triennial convention: Mrs. 
G. W. McClanahan, president; Mrs. L. E. 
Blackwelder, vice-president; Mrs. H. C. 
Deal, Mrs. D. W. Moose, Mrs. R. L. Con- 
rad, and Miss Mary Propst. Alternates 
elected were Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Mrs. 
E. C. Cooper, Mrs. C. B. Wessel, Mrs. 
J. L. Fisher, Mrs. S. W. Hahn, and Mrs. 
Frank Mitchell. 

Pledges to the Clara Sullivan fund, 
maintained each year by the North Caro- 
lina society, were over subscribed. 

All officers were re-elected. They are 
as follows: Mrs. G. W. McClanahan of 
Granite Quarry, N. C., president; Mrs. 
E. L. Blackwelder of Mooresville, N. C., 
vice-president; Mrs. J. D. Sheppard of 
Kannapolis, N. C., recording secretary; 
Mrs. Fred Shepherd of Concord, N. C., 
statistical secretary; Mrs. D. W. Moose 
of Concord, N. C., treasurer. 

Mrs. E. R. Trexler of China Grove, 
N. C., was not eligible for re-election as 
secretary of Light Brigade, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. R. L. Conrad of High 
Point, N. C.; Miss Fannie Farris of 
Charlotte, N. C., secretary of Young 
Women, had served her term, and was 
followed by Miss Mary Propst, also of 
Charlotte. She holds the Deaconess and 
Student Secretaryship as well. Mrs. 
W. A. Kamer of Wilmington, Thank Of- 
fering and Magazine Secretary; Mrs. 
H. C. Deal of Hickory, Mission Study, 
Literature and Visitation; Mrs. S. W. 
Hahn of Winston-Salem, Life and In 
Memoriam Membership, Annuity; Mrs. 
J. L. Thornburg of Statesville, India 
Lace, Rocky Boy and West Indies In- 
dustry; Mrs. K. B. Patterson of Dur- 
ham, Box Work, Patron and Protege; 
Mrs. E. C. Cooper of Kings Mountain, 
Christmas, Week of Prayer and Self 
Denial. 


“EXPLORING AND POSSESS- 
ING FOR CHRIST” 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Indiana Synod met in St. Mark’s Church, 
Uniondale, October 6-8, the Rev. H. L. 
Walmsley pastor. 
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‘Tuesday afternoon the Holy Com- 
munion was administered by the pastor, 
the Rev. H. A. Kunkle assisting. 

The theme of the convention was “Ex- 
ploring and Possessing for Christ.” Mrs. 
R. D. Wheadon had charge of the three 
devotional periods, using as her subjects, 
“Exploring and Possessing for Christ,” 
“In Prayer Life,” “In Personal Living” 
and “In Service.” 

Wednesday morning the department 
secretaries presented their reports and 
placed a spoke in a wheel—the hub 
of which represented the missionary so- 
ciety which is branching out in many 
directions and running on the tire, John 
3: 16. 

The three conference presidents, Mrs. 
F. M. Richardson, Mrs. W. D. Schrope 
and Mrs. Allen K. Trout, gave reports 
of conference meetings. 

‘Greetings were brought by the Rev. 
H. E. Turney, president of the Indiana 
Synod; Mrs. A. K. Mumma, trustee of 
Oesterlen Home; and Dr. Virgil Zeigler, 
medieal missionary to India. 

A Life and In Memoriam shower was 
given, in charge of the secretary, Mrs. 
F, A. Dressel. There were twenty-four 
Life, two In Memoriam and one transfer. 

A fitting memorial service was held 
with Mrs. William D. Schrope in charge. 

The guest speakers were Miss Char- 
lotte Hollerbach, who spoke of her work 
in India, and Sister Alma Boarts of 
Toledo, who presented the deaconess 
work using as her theme, “Abiding 
Workmen for Christ.” 

Miss Hilda J. Weaver, secretary, had 
charge of Young Women’s Night. Mrs. 
Margaret Cupp acted as toastmistress. 
After a delicious banquet, Miss Holler- 
bach spoke on the India Lace Industry. 
A playlet, “Around the World Broad- 
cast,” was given by the Young Women’s 
Society of St. Luke’s, Logansport. 

On Wednesday night a pageant was 
given by the Light Brigade under the 
direction of Mrs. Mary Brickley. 
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Sixty-six delegates and 112 visitors 
registered. 

The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. E. V. Anderson; vice- 
president, Mrs. Allen K. Trout; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Morten Hansen; 
treasurer, Mrs. C. Franklin Koch; sta- 
tistician, Mrs. G. C. Goering. 

First Church, Indianapolis, will enter- 
tain the convention next year. 

Mrs. ARTHUR C. JONES, Reporter. 


CENTENNIAL OF MISSION- 
ARY WORK OBSERVED 


THE EIGHTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the West- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of 
New York was held October 8 in Resur- 
rection Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. 
Wilfried A. Schmidt, pastor. 

The convention theme was, “Come— 
Abide—Go.” 

Opening devotions were conducted by 
Pastor Schmidt. Greetings were extended 
by Mrs. Edw. Kinn and were responded 
to by the president, Mrs. J. Switzer. 

In her report, the president recorded 
encouraging progress in every direction, 
stressed the “Centennial Fund,” Christ- 
mas boxes and Week of Prayer, and 
made a strong appeal for greater dil- 
igence in prayer. 

The statistical report showed a total 
membership in all societies—Women’s, 
Young Women’s and Light Brigade—of 
1,589. 

The treasurer again reported an in- 
crease over the previous year with total 
receipts of $8,202.94. An annuity bond of 
$1,000 had been taken out. 

Sister Katherine Schubert gave a con- 
vincing presentation of why young 
women should give their lives to the 
work of the diaconate, and Sister Louise 
Stitzer briefly reviewed one hundred 
years of deaconess work. 
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Mrs. C. Menge led in a radio interview 
on Missionary Advance which clearly 
pointed out the main objectives of the 
department—education and expansion. 

The centennial of missionary werk on 
this territory, and outstanding and sig- 
nificarit dates during the past one hun- 
dred years were graphically portrayed 
under the leadership of Mrs. R. Keeler 
and Mrs. J. Blank. 

Fourteen Life Memberships, four In 
Memoriams, and one transfer were taken . 
out on the floor of the convention. 

Twenty-two pages were dedicated in 
the Centennial Book. 

In conformity with the Mission Study 
Course for 1937, Mrs. W. Jackson told 
of conditions among negroes in Buffalo 
and of work done among them, and made 
an appeal for a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the black race. i 

The morning session closed with 
prayer led by Mrs. J. G. Fleck . 

The devotions which opened the after- 
noon session were based on the conven- 
tion theme and were conducted by Mrs. 
F. R. Knubel. : 

Mrs. H. J. Pflum, president of the syn- 
odical society, brought words of chal- 
lenge and inspiration and was given a 
rising vote of appreciation and a pledge 
of continued support. Greetings were ex- 
tended from the women of the Eastern, 
Central and New York Conferences. 

In an illuminating message on medical 
mission work in Africa, Dr. T. Mueller 
told of the religion and philosophy of the 
native African and related many inter- 
esting experiences in his work on the 
Gold Coast. 

The needs of Student Work were con- 
vineingly presented by the Rev. Edward 
Horn, 3d, of Ithaca, N. Y., and the point 
was driven home that the church must 
care for her young people. 

Elections resulted as follows: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. J. Switzer, Buffalo; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. Stowell, Rochester; sec- 
retary, Mrs. J. Dimpfl, Dunkirk; sta- 
tistical secretary, Mrs. F. Feltes, Buf- 
falo; treasurer, Miss M. Mayer, Buffalo. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
stalled by the conference president, the 
Rev. F. R. Knubel. 

An invitation to hold the 1937 conven- 
tion in Christ Church, Rochester, was 
accepted. 

The evening service was arranged by 
Miss A. Heiss; in it the young women 
of the conference told what work they 
can do and how they can do it. Miss 
Jessie M. Cronk told in a fascinating 
manner of her life and experiences in 
our India field, especially as they pertain 
to the young women of India. 

Total registration for the day num- 
bered 308, with delegations from thirty- 
five of the thirty-seven societies. 

Mrs. JOHN DIMPFL, Sec. 


“ADVENTURING?” IN 
MISSIONS 


THE SEMI-ANNUAL meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Northeast Con- 
ference of the Alleghany Synod was held 
October 1 in Grace Church, Altoona, Pa., 
the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters, pastor. The 
theme was “Adventuring for Christ.” 
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The afternoon devotions were led by Mrs. 
EK. M. Lotz of Altoona and evening de- 
votions by Pastor Peters. 

The reports of the department secre- 
taries were very encouraging. A very en- 
lightening and helpful talk on “Mission- 
ary Advance” was given by Mrs. Thomp- 
son, secretary of “Advance,” in the syn- 
odical society. 

Mrs. Nellie Straw Schultz gave an ad- 
dress on “Adventuring in Africa.” 
Speaking out of a wealth of experience, 
her talk was much enjoyed. Miss Ruth 
Gleichert of Altoona, recently returned 
from a trip to the Orient, spoke on ‘‘Ad- 
venturing in Japan.” In the evening Miss 
Leah Thompson of Huntingdon, Pa., 
spoke on “Adventuring in Mexico,” 
where she labored for fifteen years. 

The officers of the conference are: 
President, Mrs. George F. Kolley, Al- 
toona; vice-president, Mrs. E. A. Mc- 
Graw, Altoona; secretary, Mrs. T. C. 
Smith, Hollidaysburg; treasurer, Mrs. 
Alice G: Yarnell, Altoona. 

Mrs. W. L. LEHMANN. 


“LAUNCH OUT,” THE | 
THEME 


THE THIRTY-SECOND annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Pottsville Conference, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was held October 8, at 
Emanuel Church, Nuremberg, Pa., the 
Rev. A. E. Grove, pastor. 

The president, Mrs. Paul E. Stapleton, 
presided. 

The theme of the convention, “Launch 
Out Into the Deep,’ was ably presented 
and discussed at the sessions by the de- 
votional leaders, the Rev. A. E. Grove, 
the Rev. M. W. Krauss, and the Rev. 
F. R. Edwards. 

The morning session was devoted to 
reports of officers, auditors, and depart- 
ment secretaries. Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, 
president of the synodical society, was 
unable to be present, so greetings from 
the synodical society were brought by 
Mrs. I. F. Frankenfield. The session 
closed with prayer by the Rev. W. K. 
Hauser. 

“Launch Out Into the Deep for 
Liberia” was the subject for an address 
by Mrs. J. W. Miller at the afternoon 
session. Mrs. Miller held her audience 
spellbound, testifying to her knowledge 
and sincere devotion in the cause of 
Liberia. 

A solo was sung by Mrs. A. E. Grove, 
accompanied by her father, Mr. Stein- 
metz. 

The second address of the afternoon, 
“Launch Out Into the Deep for Home 
Missions,” was very ably presented by 
the Rev. G. E. Ruff. 

“The Message of the Cross,” a short 
pageant, was presented by a group of 
young women from Emanuel Church, 
Nuremberg. 

The evening service was in charge of 
the Young Women. Greetings were 
brought by Miss Ruth Baum. The speaker 
for the evening was Sister Edith Bader 
of Reading. Her subject was, “Launch 
Out Into the Deep for Inner Missions.” 
She stressed the need for deaconesses in 
this great work. 
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The report of the registration commit- 
tee was as follows: Pastors, 6; delegates, 
51; Executive Board meeting, 21; vis- 
itors, 58. 

M. EvizABETH LEHMAN, Sec. 


THE DEACONESS CALLING 
STRESSED 


THE EIGHTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the East- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of 
New York was held October 6 in Central 
Lutheran Church, Troy, N. Y., the Rev. 
Lauren H. Grandy pastor. 

The convention theme, “The Way of 
Life,’”’ based on John 14: 6, was presented 
in the morning and afternoon devotions 
by Mrs. R. E. Van Deusen who spoke on 
“Finding the Way,’ and by Mrs. J. P. 
Morgan who spoke on “Following the 
Way.” 

A feature of the convention was the 
centennial observance of deaconess work. 
Sister Bessie Engstrom of Trinity 
Chureh, New York, gave an inspiring 
address, “In the Master’s Service,” in 
which she traced the work of women in 
the achievement of God’s purposes back 
to Old Testament times and challenged 
the women of the church to become active 
missionaries in the cause of Christ. The 
Young Women’s Banquet in the evening 
also featured the work of the deaconess 
in the presentation of a pageant by 
members of the Central Lutheran Church 
and the showing of moving pictures on 
‘the training of a deaconess. 

Greetings were brought to the conven- 
tion by Mrs. H. J. Pflum, president of 
the synodical Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. She pleaded for a new conscious- 
ness and a renewed zeal in the task which 
Christ has laid upon His followers. 

A distinctive feature of the afternoon 
session was the graphic presentation of 
the “King’s Highway” by the depart- 
mental secretaries under the leadership 
of Mrs. L. C. Smith. Each secretary re- 
ported on the particular phase of her 
work and then placed a corresponding 
marker along the highway, which was 
in the nature of a large poster. 

The Rev. Norman D. Goehring ad- 
dressed the convention on the work of 
the church in reaching out to its youth 
as it is related to the student work in 
Greater Boston. 
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The evening session was in the nature 
of a banquet at which Miss Catherine 
Vibbard, Young Women’s Secretary, was 
toastmistress. Miss Jessie M. Cronk was 
the speaker. In a stirring address she 
“brought India” to the heart of everyone 
present. 

The following were elected to serve the 
society during the ensuing year: Mrs. 
George C. Ackerly, president; Mrs. L. S. 
Straley, vice-president; Mrs. L. H. 
Grandy, secretary; Mrs. Charles A. 
Davis, statistical secretary; Mrs. H. H. 
Wahl, treasurer. 

Mrs. RAY E. KULMAN. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
NOTES 


Oxp Guory at the entrance to Carthage 
College campus greeted the students on 
the opening days of the sixty-seventh 
academic year. Recent rains had changed 
the brown, sere campus to a green ex- 
panse of beauty. In spite of the worst 
drouth in the history of the corn belt, 
Carthage College again has a fine student 
body, and the enrollment for the year 
will equal or surpass that of last year. 

The opening convocation was held Sep- 
tember 16, when President R. G. Schulz 
gave an address on “A Perspective of 
College Life.” Among the new teachers 
was Dr. George Arbaugh, who succeeds 
Dr. S. G. Hefelbower in the department 
of philosophy and psychology. Twenty 
years ago, his father, the late Dr. A. 
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Arbaugh, came to Carthage to accept 
this same position. Miss Elizabeth Whit- 
ten, an alumna of ’34, Wilbur Schnitker 
736, and Wilbur Nelson ’386, are new 
teachers in the department of music, with 
Mrs. Elmer Hanke acting as head. Pro- 
fessor Elmer Hanke is on leave of 
absence for graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Another milestone in the progress of 
Carthage College is the arrangement 
which the president has been able to 
make by which Carthage will present a 
series of ten radio programs over the 
twenty-two-station network of the Af- 
filiated Broadcasting Company. This will 
give the college an excellent avenue of 
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service, as the stations served by the 
company are located on Carthage College 
territory. The college is on the air every 
Thursday afternoon over the ABC net- 
work at 2.30, Central Standard Time. 
The series began October 15 with the 
Carthage College quartet giving the pro- 
gram. The programs planned by the col- 
lege, which will be one-half hour in dura- 
tion, will include musical features, six 
radio skits entitled, “Interviews with 
the Past,” and lectures by various mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Dean John O. Evjen’s speaking pro- 
gram included three lectures on the Sohm 
Foundation delivered in Cleveland, Ohio; 
an address at the Leif Ericson Festival 
in Detroit in commemoration of the dis- 
covery of America in the year 1000; ser- 
mons in Fremont, Nebr.; a series of lec- 
tures at the Nebraska Conference of the 
Swedish Augustana Synod at Axtell; and 
three lectures before the Michigan Synod 
at Kalamazoo, Mich. 

On October 26 and 27 the Synod of 
Iowa held a joint conference meeting at 
Cedar Rapids. Dr. George Arbaugh, pres- 
ident of the Eastern Conference, pre- 
sented a paper on “The Changing Meth- 
ods in Philosophy and Psychology in a 
Church College.” 

Mr. Patrick Magalee, a Carthage Col- 
lege student from British Guiana, has 
proven himself a most popular and in- 
teresting speaker. His recent schedule 
has taken him to Pennsylvania, where 
he gave addresses in Lairdsville, Selins- 
grove and Gettysburg. At North Austin 
Lutheran Church, Chicago, he addressed 
the Father and Son banquet; T. O. meet- 
ings at Bluffs, Golden, Carthage, and 
other points. 


FORTY YEARS OF SERVICE 
IN JOHNSTOWN 


Grace Congregation, Johnstown, Pa., 
the Rev. J. A. Brosius, pastor, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of the laying 
of the cornerstone by a week of services, 
October 6-11. 
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Tuesday evening, the Rev. F. S. Schultz 
of Altoona preached the sermon on “The 
Church.” Mr. Schultz was the first pas- 
tor of this congregation, and under his 
leadership the church was erected. 
Wednesday evening, Dr. Edward L. 
Keller of Syracuse, N. Y., second pastor 
of the congregation, brought the message 
using as his theme, “The Challenge of 


‘the Hour.” Thursday evening the local 


pastors of the city brought greetings and 
a letter from Dr. E. M. Morgan, pres- 
ident of the Alleghany Synod, was read. 
Friday evening, the Rev. William I. 
Good, missionary superintendent of the 
synod and third pastor of the congrega- 
tion, spoke on the theme, “Going For- 
ward.” Sunday morning the congrega- 
tion assembled in goodly numbers and 
the fortieth anniversary was fittingly 
celebrated. : 


Twenty-two members responded to roll 
call, having been present forty years ago. 
A service of thanksgiving was held as 
each member placed an offering enclosed 
in a brick before the altar. These bricks 
were arranged in the form of a corner- 
stone. The offering exceeded the goal set 
by the congregation and will be used for 
the reduction of the indebtedness. Memo- 
rial gifts were presented by various 
members for loved ones who have passed 
on to their heavenly home. 


The congregation partook of the Lord’s 
Supper at this service. In the evening, 
the Rev. John H. Deutchlander, pastor of 
St. Paul’s congregation, preached on 
“Building for Eternity.” The music for 
this service was furnished by the choir 
of his congregation. 

The services were well attended 
throughout the week and the interest 
manifested by the congregation was com- 
mendable. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The fifty-sixth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Alleghany Synod will be 
held in St. James’ Church, Huntingdon, Pa., the 
Rev. E. L. Manges, pastor, November 11-13. 

Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Sec. 


The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conference, Ministerium of Pennsylvania, will be 
held in Advent Church, Fifth and Cumberland 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., Thursday, November 12, 
the Rev. Floyd Hichner, pastor. Sessions 10.00 
A. M., 2.00 and 7.45 P. M. * 

Marie K. Yoder, Sec. 


The fortieth annual convention of the Reading 
Conference Women’s Missionary Society will be 
held in Alsace Church, Reading, Pa., Wednesday, 
November 11, C. E. Kistler, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. H. H. Wanner, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Long 
Island Conference of the United Synod of New 
York will hold its annual convention November 6 
at St. John’s Church, Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, 
Nuys Alma 8S. Wetsel, Sec. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference, Synod of Ohio, will be held in First 
Church, Troy, Ohio, the Rev. H. N. Gourley, pas- 
tor, November 11 and 12. The Rev. C. W. Cassel, 
president, will preach the sermon at the Com- 
munion Service. John W. Rilling, Sec. 


The fall meeting of the Greensburg Conference 
of the Pittsburgh Synod will be held November 10 
in St. John’s Church, Boquet, Pa., the Rev. W. E. 
Bauer, pastor. Opening service with administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion at 9.00 A. M. Ser- 
mon by the president, the Rev. E. H. Daugherty. 
Mr. Arthur P. Black, Executive Secretary of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Movement, will address the 
evening session on “The Every Member Visita- 
tion.” Pastors are urged to have their visitation 
workers attend this session. 

George C. Booth, Sec. 
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CONFERENCES 


The Philadelphia Conference of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet for its fall convention, 
November 9 and 10, in St. Paul’s Church, Ard- 
more, Pa., the Rev. Albert C. Kanzinger, pastor. 
Opening session, Monday, at 3.00 P. M., with the 
Service of Holy Communion. 

Maurice R. Gortner, Sec. 


The Western Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will meet in St. Mark’s Church, Fremont, Ohio, 
the Rev. Frederick Otto, pastor, November 16 and 
17. Holy Communion on Monday, November 16, 
at 1.30 P. M. George F. Weissling, Sec. 


The York County Conference of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod will meet Tuesday, November 10, 
in Bethlehem Church of the Jefferson Charge, 
Stiltz, Pa., the Rev. Kenneth Ehrhart, pastor. 
Sessions at 9.30 A. M., 1.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

R. R. Gresh, Sec. 


WARNING 


Lutheran pastors are hereby warned against 
eashing any checks for, or lending money to, a 
young man who is the son of a former pastor of 
the Indiana Synod. His activity thus far has been 
confined to the synods whose officers have signed 
this notice. 

H. E. Turney, Pres., 
Indiana Synod. 


‘ I. W. Gernert, Pres., 
Ky.-Tenn. Synod. 
OBITUARY 


Geesey. At her home in Spring Grove, Pa., 
Mrs. Matilda Ness Geesey, widow of the late Rev. 
Frederick S. Geesey, passed from this life to her 
rest October 16. She had been a patient sufferer 
for the last three years, and had been confined 
to her bed for the last twenty-eight months. Her 
husband, who for his entire pastorate of some forty 
years served the Muhlenberg Charge of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod, preceded her in death in 
April of the present year. Mrs. Geesey attained 
the age of seventy-four years, ten months, and 
twenty-seven days. 

Surviving Mrs. Geesey are seven children: the 
Rev. Malvin D. Geesey, who succeeded his father 
as pastor of the Muhlenberg pastorate; Mrs. 
Howard Cormeny, York; Mrs. Byron L. Davis, 
Brigantine, N. J.; Miss Esther E. Geesey, Steel- 
ton, Pa.; Mrs. William Schwartz, McKeesport, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. Philip Hoke, Spring Grove, Pa.; and 
Paul Geesey, at home. There are also five grand- 
children and one great-grandchild surviving. One 
sister, Mrs. John Blouse of Arbor, York .County, 
and four brothers, Adam Ness of Spry, York 
County, and Milton, Pius and Clinton of York 
City, also survive. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Geesey 
home, Spring Grove, Pa., October 20. Interment 
took place in Christ Lutheran Church Cemetery, 
Jackson Township, York County. The Rev. Henry 
R. Spangler of Lutherville, Md., officiated. 

Mrs. Geesey was a member of Christ Church 
and was a regular worshiper there as long as her 
health and the arduous duties to her family per- 
mitted. Her loyalty to her family did not give 
her much opportunity to undertake any special 
work for her church. One of her outstanding 
traits was her devotion to her family. No effort 
in its behalf was too exacting for her. Her chil- 
dren and others will long cherish the fond mem- 
ory of her unselfish life as she lived it in her 
home. Henry R. Spangler. 


Klingbeil. The Rev. Ludwig Klingbeil, born in 
New Samatka, Poland, June 18, 1887, entered 
into rest September 26, 1936. As a memorial of 
his life in the ministry as a devoted missionary 
of the Board of American Missions in the mis- 
sion outposts of Alberta in the Canadian North- 
west, we may well record Matt. 25:21, “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord.” 

Given to the study of books even as a child in 
the home of his parents, Frederick Klingbeil and 
his wife, Louise (nee Darleben), he early ex- 
pressed the desire to serve his Master in the 
preaching of the Gospel. In the capacity of a 
minister that was for the present denied him, but 
having devoted himself to further study after his 
public school training and confirmation, he was 
permitted to sow the seed of God’s Word in the 
hearts of youth as a school teacher. In this ca- 
pacity he served four parishes in Poland suc- 
cessively. 

In 1925 Mr. Klingbeil came to Canada, and 
after laboring at farm work some time, came in 
contact with the officers of the Lutheran College 
and Seminary at Saskatoun, Sask. Although no 
longer young, he resolved to study for the min- 
istry. He devoted himself zealously to his studies, 
together with his wife earning a portion of his 
expenses at part-time work, and upon recom- 
mendation of the faculty received a scholarship 
from the Luther League of Alberta. 

Graduating in 1931, he was called and ordained 
to the ministry as assistant traveling missionary 
of Alberta. The following year he received a call 
from the newly organized Onoway Parish, where 
he served three years, building three churches in 
the three congregations that comprised the par- 
ish. Since the fail of 1934 he had been serving 
the Meadowview Mission, where a church was 
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built under his supervision and two others started. 

Always zealous to employ what gifts he had 
in the service of the Master, wherever and when- 
ever called upon, no way was too far, no weather 


too cold, no task too great or too small. “To 
serve,” was his motto. — 
His service was a brief sacrifice. An acute 


attack of tuberculosis necessitated his removal to 
the hospital at Barrhead, where he suffered a 
paralytic stroke which rendered him speechless. 
He lingered in silent suffering until he answered 
his Master’s call on the morning of September 
26. He leaves to mourn his faithful wife, four 
children, three sisters and a brother, and a_ host 
of friends, members of his congregations and fel- 
low laborers in the ministry. E. G. Goos. 


Ulrich. Lavinia Nase Ulrich, beloved wife of 
the Rev. Dr. L. Domer Ulrich, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., passed into eternal 
life, October 12, after an illness of more than 
two years. 

Mrs. Ulrich was born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
August 18, 1875, and was educated in the Phila- 
delphia public schools. She was one of the or- 
ganizers and a charter member of the Church of 
the Apostles, Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. and Mrs. 
Ulrich were married in that city September 5, 
1900. Soon afterward they moved to Danville, 
Pa., where Dr. Ulrich accepted his first charge. 
After nine years of service, they moved to Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., where Dr. Ulrich became the beloved 
pastor of St. John’s Church in August, 1909. 

Mrs. Ulrich was intensely interested in all 
phases of church work. Her sunny disposition 
and her willing service made her an outstanding 
person in all departments of the church. She was 
a beloved teacher of several classes in the Sunday 
school. She organized the Sunday school orchestra, 
and was active in the Junior Luther League. Her 
services in the Women’s Missionary Society knew 
no bounds. She served as an officer in the local 
society, the conference society and the Minister- 
ium’s society. Never did her interest in that par- 
ticular work slacken. Her prayers carried on even 
though she was not able to attend in person. A 
devoted mother and a faithful helper to her hus- 
band only intensifies the loss of this fine character. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Ulrich is survived by 
one daughter, Mrs. P. M. Linebaugh, wife of 
Professor P. M. Linebaugh of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, a granddaughter, two sisters and a brother. 

Impressive funeral services were held in_ St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, with the Rev. Dr. F. T. 
Esterly, Hazleton, Pa., and the Rev. Thomas 
Atkinson, president of the Wilkes-Barre Confer- 
ence, officiating, Wednesday evening, October 14. 
The body was taken to Hillside Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia, Thursday morning for interment, where 
the Rev. Thomas Atkinson conducted 2 aes 


MARRIED 


Renz-Hackenberg. October 7 at high noon in 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Zanesville, Ohio, the 
wedding of Paul James Renz and Miss Mary Anna 
Hackenberg, was consummated with William M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., father of the bride and pastor 
of St. John’s, as_ the officiating minister. The 
brother of the bride, the Rev. Willard I. Hacken- 
berg, pastor of Reformation Church, Toledo, Ohio, 
gave the bride in marriage. The bride is a grad- 
uate of Wittenberg College, Springfield, and the 
groom, who is pastor of Zion Church, Middletown, 
Ohio, is a graduate of both Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School at Springfield. 
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PEACE ON EARTH 


A CHRISTMAS SERVICE 


Carolena Nolde Stoned 
a 


pre OrrTeD LTR FURUCATION BOSE 


A New Christmas Service for the Sunday School 


ay PEACE ON EARTH 


By CAROLENA NOLDE STONER 


A service for the Sunday school, consisting of hymns, 
prayers, and a pageant in three parts—‘‘Glory to God in the 
Highest,” ‘Peace on Earth,” “Good Will toward Men.” Each 
part of the pageant includes recitations and singing. The whole 
service emphasizes Peace. In the Supplement there are sugges- 
tions for the worship of the children so that their part in the 
service will be in accord with the truly spiritual and churchly 
atmosphere of the whole program. 


Price, 8 cents each; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Christmas Pageants 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By SARAH E. BITNER 


A Christmas pageant portraying the spirit 
of Christmas as given in the Bib‘e story, 
showing its applications in life and express- 
ing a hope for the future universal adoption 
of love in the hearts of men. Complete 
directions provided. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE ANGELS’ CHRISTMAS 
By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


This scriptural and churchly dramatization 
of the Christmas story features the part 
layed by the angels in this event. All speak- 
ng parts, except the introduction, are in 
words of Scripture. A large number of carols 
and hymns are utilized. Relatively few prop- 
erties are required. Complete directions are 
provided. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


IMMANUEL 


By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


A dramatic representation of the Christ- 
mas story after the manner of the old mys- 
tery type of dramatization. The whole effort 
is to present the Scriptural Christmas story 
In a vivid, appealing, unique, and withal 
churchly, manner. Full directions as to cos- 
tumes and properties are included. 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


A Christmas Pageant 
By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


This pageant is not difficult to present. It 
has a sentimental appeal (the figure of the 
mother), it deals with the familiar in gen- 
eral (the scenario «following rather closely 
the Christmas story), and it presents some- 
thing novel which is not found in the usual 
Christmas pageant (the character Mac). 


Price, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen, 
not prepaid. 


Christmas Music 


THE CHRIST CHILD 
A Christmas Cantata 
By J. F. Ohl, D.D., Mus.D. 


This beautiful cantata represents a fine 
combination of churchly spirit and musical 
artistry in keeping with the event and is 
suited to the ability of the average choir. It 
is arranged for soprano, alto and tenor solos, 
and a mixed chorus. 


Price, 60 cents a copy; $6.00 a dozen. 


REJOICE, REJOICE, YE CHRISTIANS 
A Christmas Anthem 
Music by Leonhard Schroeter 


(Anthem No. 3, Lutheran Choir Series.) 
A musical setting of a standard Christmas 
hymn for mixed choirs. Paper. 6 pp. 


Price, 15 cents a copy. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


The choicest inexpensive collection of 
carols we have discovered and including 
several numbers of merit and interest not 
previously available in such collections. 

Price, 15 cents each, postpaid; $12.00 a 
hundred, postage, extra. 


GEMS OF CHRISTMAS SONG 


Sixty of the most popular Christmas hymns 
and carols with music are included in this 
attractive book. 

20 cents per copy, postpaid; $15.00 per 
hundred, delivery extra. 


CHRISTMAS COMMUNITY CAROLS 


The first stanza of many of the well- 
known favorites among the world-famous 
Christmas carols are printed in this inex- 
pensive six-page folder. $1.00 per hundred; 
fifty or less at 1% cents each. 


THE STORY OF THE WISE MAN 
By HENRY VAN DYKE 


A classic work in which, with poetic but reverent and tender imagination, the author 
constructs out of one comparatively minor detail a romance redolent with the Christmas 


spirit and atmosphere and teaching a sweet and moving lesson. 


75 cents. 


For Young People and Adults 


“CHRISTMAS” ANNUAL—1936 


AN AMERICAN ANNUAL OF CHRISTMAS 
LITERATURE AND ART 


This fifth volume maintains the high 
standard that has made this unique maga- 
zine such a popular gift item and one that 
many are purchasing for their personal li- 
brary as representative of an unusual col- 
lection of ecclesiastical art. 

Again the best that printing art and liter- 
ary skill can offer is presented in glorifying 
the Christmas event in stories, studies and 
appropriate illustrations. 


Included in its 68 full-sized art folio pages 
are exquisite snow scenes; reproductions of 
selected art paintings admirably toned in 
sepia, blue, and in colors; poems, some fa- 
miliar, some new; fascinating Christmas 
stories by Christopher Morley, Elsie Sing- 
master, Grace Livingston Hill and others to 
be enjoyed by childhood, youth, and by mel- 
lowing life; Christmas articles by Winifred 
Kirkland, John T. Faris, and others; descrip- 
tions of Christmas observances in many 
countries; eight illustrated Christmas carols 
complete with music, ete. 

Size, 10 x 14 inches. Each copy in attractive 
gift box. 

Price, Gift Edition, $1.00; Library Edition. 

’ Cloth, $2.00. : 


Books on the Christmas Festival 


CHRISTMAS TIDINGS. Wm. M. Auld. Deals 
with the faith of which Chrisimas is the 
festival and considers the charm and 
beauty of the Nativity as reflected in poe- 
try, ritual, art and tradition through the 
centuries. $1.50. 


CHRISTMAS TRADITIONS. Wm. M. Auld. 
A complete account of the story of Christ- 
mas—its origin, its vicissitudes in different 
lands, Christian and pagan customs asso- 
ciated with it. $1.75. 


THE STORY OF CHRISTMAS. By R. J. 
Campbell. The Christmas story in both 
its ancient and modern setting, exempli- 
fied with materials drawn from divers 
periods—old Christmas customs, the origin 
of the Christmas tree, modern Christmas 
stories, Christmas in the trenches, carols 
and Christmas verse. Cloth. $3.00. 
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